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as mem be ers of a Astin 
through living as members 
of groups at school, and 
through living as citizens in 
a democracy. 

Molly and Russell Smart 
deal with the responsibilities 
children can assume as mem- 
bers of families; Margarct 
Harris describes the kinds of 
responsibilities children can 
assume as they live and work 
at school, and Frank S. Free- 
man — the role of adults in 
helping children become re- 
sponsible, independent hu- 
man beings interested in their 
own development and that 
of others as well. 


Other articles will describe 
activities planned, carried out 
and evaluated by the chil- 
dren themselves and will 
show how as groups and as 
individuals they learned to 
assume increasing responsi- 
bility for their behavior, their 
ideas and their activities. 

Reviews and news will 
complete the issue. 
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Left: The right to developmental 
guidance before six a 


Center: The right to develop one’s” 4 
potentialities 
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Inalienable Rights 


All children bave certain inalienable rights 
which are being disregarded or subordinated 
to other considerations. Miss Zirbes, profes- 
sor of education at Obio State University, 
names these rights, suggests how they might 
be defended, and points out the urgency for 
this defense. ; 


HE VERY IDEA that children have 

inalienable rights may be challenged. 

There may even be some who are 
unwilling to grant that children have basic 
needs which should orient social and edu- 
cational plans and provisions. Those who 
alienate the rights of children sometimes 
rationalize their action by reference to 
some right which is presumed to have 
priority. Where does that lead? How 
shall we discover or establislr the inalien- 
able rights of children? 

Rights are statements of claim. The very 
conception of human rights cannot be un- 
derstood without reference to the aggres- 
sive disposition to invade, violate or over- 
ride them. Thus one is wronged when his 
human rights are invaded or disregarded. 

The establishment of human rights is 
first of all a humanitarian social process. 
Agreement on rights by a social group con- 
victs the aggressor who disregards them in 
his own interests or for some cause which 
that social group does not support. Power 
to transcend such social regulation is 
tyranny or autocracy. Thus Herod pro- 
ceeded to have innocent children murdered 
without being brought to bar. 

The chief and hopeful difference be- 
tween Herod’s atrocities and more current 
ones visited upon innocent children is the 
incidence of social protest. One discour- 
aging aspect of the problem of the human 
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rights of children is the lack of social pro- 
test in cases where there are no immediate 
effects which provide direct evidence of 
intent to do physical harm. 

Another serious matter is the lack of so- 
cial unity and sensitivity which makes so- 
ciety itself the culprit and which victimizes 
more children every day than Herod’s 
agents slew. 

We might proceed to a consideration of 
the rights of children as citizens and then 
to the more or less exclusive special rights 
of American children, or bright children, 
or sick children, or children who are accus- 
tomed to the gentle nurture of a good 
home. Somehow these seem more like 
privileges than rights when we consider 
how many children are excluded from their 
enjoyment, and there is a sense in which 
privilege violates rights. There is also a 
sense in which the inarticulate, defenseless 
child would seem to have the right to de- 
pendence and social security during that 
period of immaturity in which he cannot 
fend for himself or produce the resources 
which constitute his basic needs. 

When socially sensitive leaders rise to the 
acceptance of these rights, they find them 
expressed in The Children’s Charter which 
is sometimes referred to as a Bill of Rights. 
Gradually such expressions of social con- 
viction are either set aside due to some less 
idealistic pressure or are enacted into codes, 
laws and statutes and then implemented 
With means and measures for enforcement. 
Even then they seldom achieve the status 
of inalienable rights, for laws and institu- 
tions have jurisdictional limits. The par- 
ents who migrate to new countries or com- 
munities are often unconsciously alienating 
the rights of their children. 
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How can we as civilized, adult human 
beings cope with the social problems im- 
plied in the conception of children’s in- 
alienable rights? Where do we stand and 
what can we do as members of a profes- 
sional organization devoted to the develop- 
mental and educational needs of children? 
What are some of the problems in which 
the inalienable rights of children are being 
disregarded or subordinated to other con- 
siderations in a way which we should chal- 
lenge? Are there ways in which our so- 
ciety itself should be convicted of inex- 
cusable, callous insensitivity to the serious, 
long-term implications of the neglect of 
rights of children which should be deemed 
inalienable? This article proceeds to make 
more explicit some of the things which 
these questions must already have sug- 
gested to readers who have a mature sense 
of democratic social responsibility and an 
intelligent insight into developmental 
n 

If the lack of conditions conducive to 
emotional security during early infancy is 
registered in abiding personality defects, 
what responsibility has an informed pro- 
fession for making society realize the tre- 
mendous implications for parent education, 
the social responsibility for the pediatric 
care of young infants, the irrefutable evi- 
dences of direct causal relationships be- 
tween early insecurity and many of the 
serious personality disorders which predis- 
pose youth to crime and incompetence? 

If the lack of sound nutrition during in- 
fancy and childhood explains much of the 
nation’s low state of health, would it not 
seem that soundly balanced, supervised 
nutrition is an inalienable right of children 
and not something to be left to the vaga- 
ries and accidents of more or less fortuitous 
parental provision and exploitive advertis- 
ing? Wouldn’t compulsory periodic health 
examinations for infants and children serve 
as one check on dietary deficiences? Should 
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such examinations during childhood be as | 
available without cost as the physical ex- | 
aminations incident to selective service 
which provide the evidence of dietary © 


deficiency fifteen or more years after it — 


causes serious bodily defects? Should not © 
the nation-wide free school lunch problem ~ 
seem to have some basic support in the 4 


rights of children? 


If basic social dispositions, social and ] 
educational competence are most respon- — 


sive to developmental guidance during the 


first six years of a child’s life, should such 


guidance be conceded as an inalienable right © 
of every child, a right which should com- 


mand due social provision? If an enlight- — 


ened democracy can justify expenditures 
and regulations which make education 


compulsory during the rest of childhood, ~ 


how can it longer evade the priority of 
provisions for the first and most formative 
years? How can the neglect of this guid- 
ance right of young children be defended 
in the light of its direct implications for 
democratic citizenship and its causal rela- 
tionship to juvenile delinquency? 

If human conservation is at base the jus- 
tification and central consideration in the 
conservation of natural resources, how can 
an enlightened country justify its depend- 


ence on parent education in early childhood 


without making itself responsible for a 
parental and pre-parental education pro- 
gram which makes essential information 
about child care and development accessible 
to all who carry the responsibility for chil- 
dren? How can the manifest needs of chil- 
dren that reveal shortcomings of parental 
guidance best be supplemented by qualified 


professional guidance services under free — 


public auspices? 


If a child’s potentialities and capacities © 
are frustrated and reduced by early school © 
failure, and if happy, successful social ad- ~ 


justment is a prerequisite of successful ini- 
tiation into other basic school learnings, 
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what children’s rights should have priority 
in the first years of school, whenever they 


} come? If children are by natural right 


individual organisms which develop, ma- 
ture, and function best according to the 


F inner laws of their organic being, what 
1 does this imply about mass methods in 


education? 
If the social disciplines of democracy are 
something to be experienced and learned 


4 by cultural participation in a democratic 


(not libertarian nor autocratic) regimen of 


living adjusted to successive levels of ma- 
7 turity, how can we expect children to 
| bridge the gap between implicit obedience 


to authority and the sudden abdication of 
adult authority in adolescence? 

If social motives and “concern for the 
common good” are the hope of the world, 
should it not be the right of every child 
to be guided by reference to such motives 
in much of his day-by-day living, instead 
of by the aggressive motivation of com- 
petitive achievement on one hand and the 
inhibiting . effects of threats, fearbound 
compulsions and aggressive adult domina- 
tion on the other? 

We read with interest of Gesell’s most 
recent findings on prenatal development 
and realize more fully the rights of the un- 
born child. 

We note the significant bearings of the 
facts and conclusions in Margaret Ribble’s 
studies of security as reported in The 
Rights of Infants. 

We study the anthropological findings 
of Margaret Mead and ponder their bear- 


} ings on the cultural conditioning of our 


children. 
We cannot fail to sense the educational 


} implications of Lewin’s dynamic theory of 
} personality and his studies of child behavior 


under autocratic, laissez faire and demo- 
cratic conditions of control. 


We are impressed by the startling find- 
ings of the selective service examinations 
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and their implications for health and nutri- 
tion. 

We follow with interest the psychiatric 
investigations into the early histories of 
the men who are classified as mentally 
unfit for war service and recognize their 
implications for child guidance. 

We wince when the press gives us star- 
tling evidences of smug public satisfaction 


» with conservative practices in childhood 


education, practices that take no cogni- 
zance of these cumulative resources for 
advance. 

Every time research arrives at some new 


measure of insight into human nature and 
human needs and it seems to have develop- : 


mental implications for childhood, there 
is a new challenge to a fuller recognition 
of the rights of children. When these chal- 
lenges are not heeded, the gap which de- 
scribes the lagging social conscience on 
such matters widens and children are 
wronged or deprived of some benefit for 
which society suffers cumulatively in due 
course. The lack of an immediate sign of 
intended violence may blind us to such 
violations of rights and social obligations 
but, until there is at least as much concern 
for the rights of children as children as 
there is for sound research on matters of 
child development and human conserva- 
tion, the lag widens. A profession which 
finds its problems in that lag must recog- 
nize that such new knowledge carries with 
it an increased measure of responsibility. 

The rights of children are of an inalien- 
able character that registers irrevocably 
in blood and bone, in muscle and marrow, 
in mentality and morale, in the childhood 
and youth of innumerable human beings 
and then in society at large. The calcium 
lack of infancy and early childhood can- 
not be supplied after the bony structure 
has grown to a misshapen maturity. There 
is an urgency about the inalienable rights 
of children that cannot be denied. 
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By FRANKLIN H. McNUTT, 


Let Us Give Them 
Equality of Opportuni 


Mr. McNutt, bead of the department of edu- 
cation, The Women’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, gives 
three reasons for conceding equality of op- 
portunity to all children and concludes with 
the statement that even though this thesis 
may seem visionary or lacking as yet in full 
scientific backing, it releases energy and fos- 
ters the experimentation which may secure 
verification or find the real truth. 


F LATE many of the friends of chil- 

dren are in hiding. There is a note of 

apology in the air. Many educators 
are uneasy. The stress and strain of war 
have revealed many very real weaknesses in 
the younger generation and critics are 
ascribing those weaknesses to the type of 
education that generation received. It is 
true that this younger generation also has 
displayed unusual strengths, but in the 
current atmosphere of negative criticism 
these are overlooked. 

The outstanding feature of the type of 
education now under fire was the tremen- 
dous importance it gave to the individual 
child. It overflowed with belief in him. 
It viewed him as an exciting bundle of 
possibilities that might become realities if 
proper stimulation were provided. It 


thought of him as unique, unlike any that 


had lived before or who might live here- 
after. It challenged restricting concepts 
such as the unchanging I. Q., a fixed and 
unalterable human nature, or fundamental 
racial differences. The sky was the limit. 
This concept of the child was very mov- 
ing. It stimulated much experimentation. 
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“It subtly undermined or modified mori- 












bund curricula to the distress of many peo- 
ple. It broadened the concept of educa-| 
tion to include new areas. It did much to’ 
humanize the school. But inevitably there 
were unhappy concomitants. Respect for! 
the child’s personality sometimes amounted 
to abdication on the part of the teacher. 
In extreme situations the child was per-| 
mitted to do as he pleased, study what he 
chose, finish his task if he felt like doing 
so. In viewing him as unique, some forgot 
that he was also similar to other children, 
For some the search for new instrumentali- 
ties brought a contempt for everything old. 
In the preparations for change some forgot 
that many aspects of life are stable. These 
are the chickens that are coming home to 
roost, and most of us have a guilty recogni- 
tion of one or more of them. 


It may be presumed that had times con- 
tinued normal these vagaries in our practice 
would have caused us no great concern. 
All experimental or pioneering movements, 





irrespective of the field, produce such mar- 
ginal aberrations. We were fast sloughing 
them from our practice. All would have. 
been well in the end. But the times did not 
continue normal. A war broke upon us 
and our education was not pointed toward 
war. The education to produce the best 
possible individual did not provide for 
classification, regimentation, unquestioning 
obedience, and killing. Our education 
looked bad and we looked bad, hence our 
present confusion and the Roman holiday 
enjoyed by the critics. 
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Armed with our errors and the partial 
failure of our education to provide for the 
specifics of armed combat, the enemies of 
the fundamental thesis, i. e., the importance 
of the individual and his right to the oppor- 
tunities necessary for his optimal develop- 
ment, have conducted a very telling cam- 
paign. The friends of the thesis are con- 
fused and for the most part silent. It is 
time to re-examine this thesis to see if we 
may reaffirm our faith in it. Is the indi- 
vidual child as important as we thought? 
If so, must we not strive for an equality 
of opportunity for him? 

Certain partial answers to these questions 
have been debated, hence there is little 
reason to do more than mention them. 
Many have pointed out that we are a na- 
tion on wheels, and consequently must be 
concerned about the health and education 
of children everywhere. No one can say 
with confidence whence shall come the 
future husband of his daughter or the wife 
of his son. No one can know, certainly, 
who will be his neighbor next year, who 
will vote in his precinct or represent him 
in Congress. His country, indeed even his 
private property, may be appropriated by 
a hostile power unless there are many 
healthy and competent young people, each 
with a stake in the country and each 
willing to defend both his and theirs. His 
interest in the wholesome development of 
others is inescapable. 


The Goal Toward Which We Strive 


Of the many reasons for conceding 
equality of opportunity to all, including 
children, the most fundamental is that it 
lies at the heart of our national aspirations. 
That opportunity is the goal toward which 
we strive. It is the dream of millions. Per- 
haps no one has said it so well as James 
Truslow Adams. He puts it thus, “The 
American Dream, that dream of a land 
in which life should be better, and richer, 
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and fuller for every man, with opportu- 
nity for each according to his ability or 
achievement—a dream of a social order in 
which each man and each woman shall be 
able to attain to the fullest stature of which 
they are innately capable, and be recog- 
nized by others for what they are, regard- 
less of the fortuitous circumstances of birth 
or position.” * 

This, then, is the creed. It might well 
be committed and said with prayers morn- 
ing and evening. It might well be taught 
to children and recited by them with in- 
sight and feeling along with the pledge of 
allegiance. It is the answer to the Fascist, 
the Nazi, the Communist, to all—Ameri- 
can or alien—who have lost faith in the 
individual. It is the hope of a tired, sick, 
old world. It took a new continent and 
three hundred years of painful living upon 
it to give rise to the dream. It has spread. 
It has shaken Europe, stirred Asia, awaken- 
ed Africa. The bonds of caste and peonage 
dissolve in its acid. It is our gift to the 
world. If it should die in our faltering 
hearts, there is little hope for the future. 


The Nature of the Individual 


A second compelling reason for equality 
of opportunity is a very reputable biologi- 
cal concept of the nature of the individual. 
If one thinks of the child as an organism 
with a set of chromosomes, unique because 
of its bisexual origin, unlike even its broth- 
ers and sisters, and with almost unlimited 
possibilities for growth, good or bad, and 
with the particular growth that takes place 
depending on favorable environment, one 
catches one’s breath at the possibilities that 
unfold. Again the sky seems the limit. 

Such a concept does two things for the 
educator. First, it frees him’ from certain 
ideas that have inhibited his efforts, and 
second, it stimulates him to positive action. 





1Epic of America. New York: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1933. 
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With such a concept as a premise one sus- 
pects that the fixed I. Q. is not so fixed 
after all. Perhaps mother’s diet in the pre- 
natal days may have something to do with 
it. Perhaps the food the child eats, the lan- 
guage it hears, the social life it lives, the 
stimulation its endocrine glands receive— 
all may have their effect. We can do some- 
thing about such things. Or it may dawn 
upon us that “human nature” is learned 
rather than inherited and we are thereby 
encouraged to break that old road block, 
“you can’t change human nature.” 

All this is as stimulating as the older 
type of determinism was deadening. To 
think of each child as unique in some par- 
ticular, with unguessed possibilities, un- 
duplicated now or ever, is to desire to do 
something about it, to demand that such 
opportunities be offered as may be neces- 
sary for realization of the promise in the 
individual. All who are truly American 
concede those opportunities to him. Nine 
of ten among us will wish for every child 
that he be well born of a protected and 
cherished mother; that he receive the best 
‘of medical attention; that he want not for 
proper food, clothing, and shelter; that he 
grow up in a wholesome and stimulating 
atmosphere, and that his development be 
guided by the best teachers society can 
provide, all to the end that he may have in 
full measure the common equipment we 
all must have, and in addition the devel- 
opment of his unique gift or flair that may 
lift him from mediocrity and give him 
importance. 

Inevitably at this point comes the re- 
tort, “You can’t make a silk purse from a 
sow’s ear.” Of course not. Changes in pro- 
toplasm are usually unreversible. One 
can’t un-coagulate a hard-boiled egg. But 
need the egg have been hard boiled? Did 
not the possibility exist at one time of 
making it into eggnog? That boy in the 





back: seat is now a “‘sow’s ear” but need he 
have been one? Were there not other possi~ 
bilities that might have been developed 
had opportunities been presented? Do we} 
not blame our failures on heredity? And 
even now, is there not hope that this “sow’s 
may escape the sausage grinder; a 


ear” 
tooled leather purse is still a possibility. 


The Importance of the Individual 


A third powerful sanction for the grant- 
ing of equal opportunity rests on Christi- 
anity. We live in a Christian culture and 


even the non-Christians among us are pow- 
erfully influenced by its climate of opinion, 


Christianity, when true to its source and 


unbeclouded by peculiar dogmas, has pas- 
sionately affirmed the importance of the 


individual and his value in the eyes of 


God. In its simple purity the Kingdom of 


Heaven is in the hearts of men and the 
word, brother, loses its narrow significance. 
None who believe such things can deny 
equality of opportunity to all children—_ 


at least not without shame. One would 
have to falsify the record thus: “Suffer 
little, white, native-American children of 
I. Q. 120 or more to come unto me.” 

This, then, is the thesis. The individual 


is of paramount importance. He has, in his 


early stages of development, many possibil-_ 


ities beyond those which actually develop. 
The American genius, Christianity, and in- 
telligent self-interest all support the de- 
mand for equal opportunities to the end 
that each may have his fullest development. 
And if some of the aspects of the thesis 
seem visionary or lacking as yet in full 
scientific backing, remember that they re- 
lease energy and foster the experimentation 


which may secure verification or find the 


real truth. Negation is futility and a doc- 
trine of futility never fathered a high 
enterprise. 
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Let Us See 


* ALFHILD J. AXELSON 
and SARAH JANE WEBER 


That They Live Healthfully 


| With the emphasis upon cooperative plan- 


| wing for health, the authors of this arti- 


1 cle name some specifics which should be 
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1 included in the school program of all cbil- 


dren. Miss Axelson is teacher-nurse and Miss 
Weber is teacher of household arts in the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 


| /ege, Columbia Uriversity. 


VERY PARENT AND EDUCATOR should 

see the eagerness with which chil- 

dren come to a school in which they 
live in a meaningful way. They quicken 
their pace, often running as they approach 
the building. There is a constructive pur- 
pose in life which sends the blood singing 
through their bodies. This wholesome, pur- 
poseful living helps to build emotional and 
physical soundness. It is basic to health 
and is also the reason for health which has 
no significance as an end in itself. 

Many considerations make for this kind 
of healthful living in school. Important 
are wisely planned programs that give a 
balance of classroom activities which in- 
clude recreation and rhythmic, hygienic 
routines with rest or restful activities as 
essentials. Vital also are classroom activi- 
ties that make sense to the child because 
they grow out of his living. Necessary, 
furthermore, is a democratic school in 
which there is allowance for individual dif- 
ferences and a functioning respect for per- 
sonality which engenders that kind of atti- 
tude and behavior in the child. 

It perhaps goes without saying that the 
teacher must be a real person, a healthy 
person who is trying progressively to live a 
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more satisfying, a more well-ordered, dis- 
ciplined and integrated life. For surely she 
teaches health to a great extent by the way 
she lives. This is partly due to the fact that 
health, like disease, is infectious. A healthy 
person—physically, emotionally and so- 
cially—has a buoying effect upon others. 
Attitudes are contagious. 


Children Need Direction 
in Order to Live Healthfully 


Children also need specific direction for 
healthful living. The home, school and 
community must have a plan, a program 
for health. The more these programs are 
coordinated the more consistently can 
children be helped to live healthfully. This 
unity of health purpose and practice is 
necessary for effectual living within the 
school. Parents, administrators, teachers, 
children, specialists and custodians should 
all help to bring it about. 

No one is more vitally interested in a 
child’s welfare than his parents. Since this 
ultimate welfare depends upon home and 
school having the same objectives for 
health, parents should participate actively 
in the school health program. They should 
work closely with the classroom teachers 
and the school specialists—physician, nurse, 
psychologist, teacher of foods, and guidance 
specialist. This means conferences for the 
interchange of ideas and information about 
children. It means encouragement of vis- 
iting so that parents can learn at first hand 
about school living. It includes, further- 
more, parent help in formulating school 
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health policies, accomplished through par- 
ent-teacher associations and health councils. 

In Horace Mann-Lincoln School the par- 
ents also participate in special classroom 
activities. Parents who are public health 
specialists, physicians and scientists may 
take part in group discussions and other 
parents may arrange trips to the depart- 
ment of health, to a milk-bottling plant 
or to a farm. 

Children also need protection from in- 
juries and other health hazards such as 
communicable disease. To a great extent 
this is a way of living, with stress upon the 
cooperation of everyone—parents, teachers, 
health specialists and children—in the prac- 
tice of safety, sanitation and hygiene. 

That children develop wholesome, help- 
ful attitudes toward health protection 
should be a chief concern of the school. 
Children should learn to take increasing 
responsibility for their own health and 
that of the group, matter-of-factly to 
make use of a health office for care of in- 
juries and the reporting of acute ailments 
like colds. Through the treatment of these 
emergencies children should acquire also 
realistic health learnings such as practice 
in first aid and the importance of consult- 
ing a doctor for medical care. 


Provision for periodic evaluations of 
health are as necessary for healthful living 
as routine checkups of automobiles for 
safety. If children are to grow into seek- 
ing these physical examinations for them- 
selves when they are responsible for their 
own health, this activity must make sense 
to them; they must experience values from 
it. Even a young child can get satisfaction 
from cooperating in a friendly, dignified 
examination for the purpose of seeing how 
big and how strong he is. 


The frequency of health examinations— 
annually is the ideal—and the means of 
accomplishing them and the follow-up 
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correction of defects depend upon th 
needs and resources of families, school ang 
community and the resultant school healt 
philosophy. It is important, however, th: 
the school have cumulative data of thes 
examinations and that teachers consistenth 
make use of this information in their guid. 
ance of children. Children, too, sha 
have access to the objective data of theig 
own records when they are ready for studs 
ies of their growth and development. 


Enjoyment of simple, nutritious coma 
monly served foods is also vital to a child’ Mi 
physical and social development. On this An 
account both boys and girls should have 
opportunities to cook in school. Progre: - 


sively they can learn to be responsible for 
planning and preparing foods from the 
simple refreshments for a party to whole- 
some, balanced meals for the family. 
This activity has many possibilities for 
healthful adjustment to wartime living, 
Children should learn, for one thing, t 
prepare and eat meat substitutes and t 
: ._fclai 

preserve fruits and vegetables by drying 
and canning them. The school should also; 
make the experience of preserving foods 
available to parents by demonstrations. : 
Vigorous play and sports that call forj,,, 
group welfare, the care of classrooms with 
consideration of the health interests of 
all, activities to further community heal 
—these and other activities should all help} 
a child to gain that physical, emotional and 
social wholeness that is health in its t 
sense. 
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Children Need Insight 
Into Healthful Living 


In addition to the above experiences 
children need knowledge of health. They}. 
need to analyze why specific experiences 
and conditions add to their physical vigor} 
and satisfaction in living. They need to *6 

(Continued on page 378) 
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Most children are fascinated with words, 


or studs 

nt. experiment with them freely and use them 
1s coms ‘reatively if given opportunities to do so. 
+ child’ Miss Filer, who teaches five-year-olds at the 


«1 Ann-Reno Demonstration School, New York 


oe City, describes how she helped young chil- 
rogre | dren make creative use of words that appealed 
ible fort ’@ them and how she documented in verse 
om thelsome of ber pupils’ social experiences. 

— ISTEN TO WHAT the children are saying. 
tine Gl Listen to their conversation as they 


























play on a street corner. Listen for 
a moment and sing along with their songs 
#Come to know the jargon of the child- 
‘Iclan. . . . 
Join me in exploring a vital experience 
Hwith children in the classroom. It’s really 
“ffun—trying and making errors, experi- 
menting in the whole area of language 
all fo elopment. 
ns witht Our five-and-six- year-olds at play school 


ests Olfiast summer hardly gave evidence of a 
health po ic nature. They were a boisterous and 
me igh-spirited crew. In the beginning they 
nal and 


yere unable to adapt themselves to a def- 
‘finite pattern of social organization. The 
great majority of these children were not 
d to playing or working within the con- 
fines of a cooperative group. The only 
contemporary society most of them knew 
s the street gang. 

Upon investigation I found one such 
pang to be a loosely knit membership made 
PP of children of assorted ages and sizes. 
hey floated wood in water lazily winding 
"pts way into the sewers or they piled news- 
apers in gutter bonfires to watch in 
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By LOUISE FILER 


To Know Their Jargon 


bright-eyed fascination as the paper was 
devoured by flames. At intervals individual 
children disappeared to play in the middle 
of the street, to grab rides on the backs of 
passing trucks or to run home to mama for 
a piece of bread and jelly: These were my 
children — talking always, gesticulating 
wildly, fighting exuberantly. 

We waited for the traffic light and I 
heard them juggling words, manipulating 
the language that was most familiar to 
them. They laughed with great apprecia- 
tion when a youngster proclaimed, “Want 
a penny? Touch Jack Benny!” This was 
followed by eager voices and other contri- 
butions came fast and furiously. “Want a 
nickel? Buy a pickle!” “Want a star? Buy 
a car!” Surely it sounded crude and yet 
there was a coarse humor—a feeling for 
words and an imagery to tickle the funny 
bone. 

Back in the classroom once more, we 
discovered the delicious fun of Edward 
Lear’s Nonsense Alphabet. The children 
fairly spilled their merriment and pleasure. 
They caught the rhythmical dance of the 
poem and it was not long before they were 
swept along in a singing chorus. The poem 
stuck, too. It became part of child con- 
versation. We often heard a good-morn- 
ing greeting like this: “Hello, Barry, 
Warry, Garry, Harry. Hello!” Pure ab- 
surdity, of course, but somehow or other 
the nonsense poems and jingles helped to 
bind us together. They seemed to give the 
children a sense of fellowship. The entire 
experience made me feel that at last we 
had struck common ground. 
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We did not stop at this point. Once 
we had come this far, I was impatient to go 
farther. I turned to my collection of un- 
rhymed poetry and the children and I in- 
dulged together. Now I searched for lyrical 
qualities in their ideas. I looked for the 
fresh vividness of first statements about the 
world. I groped hesitantly. I hardly knew 
where to begin. I thought I knew some- 
thing about the approach to individual 
creative thought (I had been reading Dor- 
othy Baruch, Hughes Mearns, et. al) but 
this group business was a different story 
altogether! 

At first I tried the most sterile approach 
imaginable. You know—‘Well, children, 
we've read some poetry today. Now let’s 
see what we can do. What would you like 
to write about?” 

I paused, pencil in mid-air, ready for 
little gems of wisdom to come rushing 
forth. There was dead silence. The children 
were completely nonplussed and so was I! 
Suddenly I hit upon a plan of attack, but 
I had to act quickly or the “psychological 
moment” would vanish. Again, I listened. 
I followed every twist and turn in their 
speech. I snatched hopefully at bits of 
talk that seemed promising. And then I 
nurtured group discussion until it seemed 
fulfilled. 

We were having milk and crackers. One 
child said her crackers looked like a choo- 
choo train. This was followed by excited 
discoveries. ‘‘Mine looks like a sidewalk.” 
“Mine looks like a dog.” ‘Mine looks like 
a little boy.” This give-and-take conver- 
sation resulted in the following completed 


“poem”: 
Crackers sound noisy, 
Crunchy when we put them in our mouths. 
Sometimes they look like animals— 
Sometimes they look like cracker people. 
Sometimes they look like sidewalks; 
Crackers taste sweet; 
Crackers taste tasty— 
We like to make cracker puzzles. 
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In our scheme of things, give-and- 
in discussion included teacher particig 
tion. My assistant and I acted as a self-§ 
appointed steering committee. The for-§ 


mer usually made a written record on they * 
scene and afterward child and teacher * 
s 


contributions were combined in a finisher 
sequence. Eventually the results appeared 
on the bulletin board, destined to be reg 
read many times with obvious enjoyment} 
and pride. 

In the cracker “poem,” for example, th 
first two lines came from the children after 
we had developed the idea. How does it 
feel when you are eating a cracker? Wha 
kind of a sound does it make in your 
mouth? j 

When it came to rearranging the “poem” 

I felt that “sometimes they look like” 
should be repeated to give emphasis, al- 
though in conversation these words 

only been mentioned once. The two lineg_ 
about the tastiness of crackers evolve 
from the first question indicated. The final 
sentence was entirely my own. 

Later the children were able to identify 
the lines which were originals with them) 
They realized that I had taken the priviles 
of transposing their words so that the 
assumed firmer structure. I did not fore 
my own interpretations upon the children’ 
work, however. Rather, I served as a con 
tributor to and a coordinator of their effort 


Recording Children’s 
Concepts in Verse 


In another preschool situation last wim 
ter I began a kind of informal record i 
verse of children’s concepts. I strengthene 
my own belief in the active creative re 
of the teacher in the classroom. This wa 
my addition to the history of our grot 
life. It was a way of preserving s 
portions of our experience to remembef 
Again, I felt that reading this personalizd 
material fostered cohesiveness and a sen# 
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of belonging among the children. It made 


...§ for the continuity of experience which we 


‘I feel to be so important in education. 


I wrote the following verses, attempting 


.f to capture some of the enthusiastic com- 
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ments which were evoked when we planted 
seeds as part of our science program: 


We planted a bean seed 

Just bursting to grow. 

We gave it sips of water 

And a soft cotton nest, 

Air, sunshine, and a place to rest. 
And as the beanstalk grew 

We wondered as we watched 

If it would be a tree 

So tall that it would break the ceiling 
On its way to the sky. 

We wondered what we would do then! 


Tommy exclaimed, “Why those seeds 
are just bursting to grow.” 
Johnny, watering can in hand, said ten- 


derly, “‘Let’s give the bean a tiny sip of 


water.” 

Margaret scampered over to the science 
table to gaze at the marvel—a cotton nest; 
“It’s a good place to rest!” said she. 

Marshall voiced the final thought be- 
cause he expressed so much concern over 
the phenomenal growth of the beanstalk. 

I called these verses ““What the Children 
Said.” They became part of a collection 










which the children called “Our Poems.” 
Thus I launched my first creative language 
program. As a formal summary of this 
project I listed its aims as follows: 


To help children realize the possibilities of 
their own language as mode of expression. 

To make for an appreciative awareness of 
poetic forms and artistic expression. 

To make literature in the classroom a liv- 
ing and growing thing. 

To further: thi ‘earning proche tts sth. i 
developmental aspects by helping children to 
reconstruct experiences, through the use of 
words, 

To make an appeal to children’s natural re- 
sponses to rhythm, rhyme, sound and color. 

To increase children’s abilities to deal in 
abstractions, to sense relationships, to see like- 
nesses and differences, to describe things effec- 
tively and communicatively—splendid prepa- 
ration for the reading program, fostering read- 
ing readiness. 


It’s. such fun to teach when you are 
constantly devising new ways to document 
the living social experiences of children! 


One day Billy said he had a story, 

And he had to let it out, 

It was hiding in his mouth, 

And he had to let it out. 

Remember how we listened, 

And how we heard the leaping and the 
singing 

And the dancing of a word? 


> 


Giffy 


By Rusy Appison HENRY 


I PLAY WITH GiFFY in the yard under the app!e tree, 
I see him plain as I do you, but you see only me. 
I truly mean to come at once, the minute that you call; 
But Giffy runs away and hides, and won’t mind me at all. 
If he would only come along, I’d be in bed at eight. 
But he always wants another game, and that’s what makes me late. 
He’s just as real as anything; we romp and talk and play. 
I wish that you could see him, too, before he goes away. 
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—(Giffy is the imaginary playmate of « three-year-old girl) 

























By THE STAFF OF THE HARRIET JOHNSON NURSERY SCHOOL 7 





Let Us Show Them 


That We Love Them| 


Elizabeth Doak and the staf of the Harriet 
Jobnson Nursery School, 
the assistance of Olga Druce, describe prac- 


tical ways in which affection can be shown 
to young children, point out some clues that 
indicate children’s need for affection, and 
state briefly the positive goals of develop- 
ment which are the concern of every good 
teacher. 


T IS NOW GENERALLY RECOGNIZED 

that affection and acceptance from 

significant adults during'childhood are 
necessary for the full development of the 
human personality. To the nursery school 
teacher this concept is particularly impor- 
tant. Very often she is the first significant 
adult in the outside world with whom the 
child has any sustained contact. Before 
this the mother, nurse, or female relative 
has been the one to be depended upon, the 
one in whom security has been vested. 

For many hours of the day while the 
child is in nursery school this familiar, de- 
pendable person has been removed from his 
sphere of activity. It stands to reason, then, 
that a substitute for that adult must appear 
—a substitute who will not threaten the 
degree of security the child has already 
attained but rather one who will make it 
grow firmer. This successful substitution is 
the first job of the skilled nursery teacher. 
The child’s progress in school or life will 
depend to a great extent upon the ease and 
stability with which this new relationship 
is established. 

It would be well to consider here how 
best this can be done. Definitive rules on 
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ew York, with 


how to show affection and acceptance can- 
not be made. A great deal will depend 


upon the personalities of the individual 


child and the individual teacher. The first 
step of all is to recognize the need for | 


affection as the fundamental one on which 
future progress is to be built. The next 


step is to define clearly in one’s own mind — 


what acceptance really means to a child. 


The aim of the teacher is to see the child | 


develop into a more and more independent 
human being without pushing him to do 
so; to see him as a separate person with a 
personality of his own; to be herself a 
warm, friendly, spontaneous human being 
who can impart to the child in hundreds 
of specific and nonspecific ways the feeling 
that he is loved quite apart from the ap- 


proval or disapproval that certain of his — 


acts may evoke. 

Now to some practical hints. Each child 
will provide clues to his own need for 
affection which the alert teacher can easily 


catch. Most children who come to nursery | 
school at the age of two, shall we say, have | 


gauged their degree of security on the 


amount and quality of physical care re- | 


ceived from the mother. The tender way 
she holds her child as she feeds him his 


bottle, her alertness in seeing that the milk © 


is the right temperature and that it flows 
at the proper speed through the nipple, 


the careful way she bathes him or changes — 
his diapers—all these are evidences to him | 
that his mother loves him. In other words, — 
the basis of a child’s sense of security is the | 
loving care he gets from his mother for his _ 


physical needs. 
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In nursery schools there are physical 


routines which give the teacher an excel- 


lent opportunity to establish very much 


the same relationship. In dressing and un- 
_ dressing, at mealtimes and sleeping times, 


the teacher who understands that affec- 
tionate attention during routines shows the 
children that she loves them will be gentle 
and calm and unreservedly willing to help 
them when they need it. One child will 
want to be fed, another will resist all help, 
while still another may spill things rather 
than accept help from a new person. Some 
children may even have to learn that help 
is there when and if they need it. That is 
why we say that the individual child will 
give the teacher the clue as to the kind of 
affection needed in each particular case. 
If a warm relationship between teacher 
and child exists, if the child feels that the 
teacher wants to help him at routine times 
—that she likes him—he will be willing to 
assume these responsibilities as soon as he is 


teady for them. 


The simplest way to establish this feel- 
ing is to take into the school routine as 
many of the good home methods as possible. 
If the child has been fed at home the 
teacher may start out by feeding him. If he 
takes a toy to bed at home he might take a 
toy to nap with him at school. If he is used 
to a certain diet the teacher may have some 
of the same foods for him during his first 
days at school. Some nursery school teach- 
ers may feel that there is not enough time 
for these attentions in the crowded school 
day but experience has shown that in the 
end ‘time is actually saved, the program 
goes more smoothly and routines have 
fewer hitches. 


There are many other practical ways in 
which the. nursery schodl teacher can give 
evidence of her affection for the child. For 
example, it is she who sets the stage for 
success for him. She helps arrange the phys- 
ical environment so that the youngster 
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will have more chance to succeed. For 
those who cannot manage to get their 
clothing to hang on hooks she may provide 
baskets with a special color ribbon on 
each. In the bathroom she puts platforms 
in front of basins that are too high. She 
provides cups which are not too heavy and 
plates which are deep enough to hold food 
comfortably. She gives the child materials 
that are not too difficult to use—clay that 
is soft enough, wood that is not too hard, 
paints that are not too thick or too watery. 
And every bit as important, she knows how 
to give loving attention and affection in 
times of strain. If the child is frustrated in 
doing something he certainly needs it then, 
just as the child who is tired needs special, 
restful attention. 


It might be well to say here that a nur- - 
sery school teacher need not be reticent in 
showing direct physical manifestations of 
her affection for the children in her charge, 
provided the child indicates he needs it. 

During the course of the day a child may 
climb into the teacher’s lap or just give her 
a big hug. If that happens she should wel- 
come him with a smile, show him that she 
enjoys his coming and that she is willing 
and happy to return his display of affec- 
tion. Other children who are more inhibi- 
ted may try only to talk to the teacher. 
To these youngsters, encouragement for 
more direct displays of affection is very 
much in order. And the best encourage- 
ment is through the active example of the 
teacher—an arm around his shoulder dur- 
ing a friendly chat, or holding his hand. 
These are possible ways of helping a child 
overcome his own timidity and of encour- 
aging him to be a little more outgoing. 
“Independent” Children 

There are some children who develop 
very early in life a strong defense against 


giving or receiving such displays of affec- 
tion. These children are often classified 
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as “independent.” In reality, however, 
they are usually the children who for one 
reason or another have had to pretend to 
themselves and others that they don’t want 
or need affection. Some may have yearned 
for it deeply and have been deprived of 
affection and so have developed an attitude 
of “Who cares! I can get along without it. 
I'll show ’em!” Some may have found that 
they had to pay too dearly, in terms of 
obedience, for affection received. Fighting 
off affection has been their only means of 
maintaining their integrity. Whatever the 
reason, the understanding teacher will real- 
ize that all children need and want affec- 
tion even though they may not be able to 
ask for it. Learning to take it, ask for it 
and believe in it are the steps necessary 
before one can give it. Gradually, very 
gradually, the teacher by her own active 
example can prove to the youngster that 
she wants to give him affection because 
she really likes him. 

Two-year-old Jackie was just such a 
child. At home he was being pushed a little 
too quickly into being a “big boy.” At 
school he grabbed toys away from other 
children and burst into tears when he was 
thwarted. He ran around, pushed, fell 
down, bumped himself. But he would never 
admit he had been hurt and never per- 
mitted the teacher either to touch or to 
comfort him. 

One day his teacher was undressing an- 
other child in the group. The two of them 
were having a wonderful time talking over 
the events of the day. Jackie stood by 
watching but taking no part in this warm, 
affectionate interplay. As he watched he 
wet himself. Jackie had so far not been 
able to say directly, “I want to be undressed 
too. I want to have the same relationship 
to you.” In fact he had fought off any 
such attempt, but when his longing be- 
came too great he expressed it without 
knowing it, by wetting himself. 
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This glaring clue was not missed by his — 
alert teacher. She set about gaining a place } 
in the little boy’s affection. She praised his ¥ 
blockbuilding and climbing. His mother § 
praised him for these things at home and J 
so he had learned to accept this kind of © 


praise. Then the teacher let him help her 


wipe off the tables and sweep up. Gradually — 
Jackie learned to accept her affection spon- — 
‘taneously. At the same time he was able to J 
relax other defenses he had built. When he 
fell down he was no longer ashamed to § 


admit that he had hurt himself. He allowed 


the teacher to rub his knee and comfort 


him. 
What did this ability to accept affection 


mean to Jackie from the point of view of | 
his positive development? It meant that — 


he would be able to give affection; that he 
would not have to be so aggressive toward 
the other children; that he was becoming 
a more acceptable member of his group. It 
meant, too, that he would not have to re- 
sort to indirect and destructive ways to 
gain the attention he craved; that no longer 
would he have to-wet himself or fall down 
and hurt himself in order to be fondled. 
Jackie did stop wetting himself and his 
falling and bumping became less frequent. 

Another kind of timidity and passivity 
is due to a fear of failure. Children who 
have this fear do not dare to try new 


things because lack of success may bring | 


disapproval from significant adults and 


from their peers. To them disapproval may _ 


mean disaster. 


Five-year-old Edward was that kind of — 
child. He would sit and watch as other — 


children built houses, boats and trains, but 


he never joined them. His teacher did not — 
at first encourage him to join in these — 
activities. Instead she talked to Edward | 


about what he did at home and what he 
saw on his way to school until they became 
firm friends, until Edward felt that she 
liked him, and until he could trust impli- 
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citly in that liking. Then she translated 
her affection for him into action. She sug- 
gested that they build a house together. 
Edward was willing to try with her. Then 
they made their house a little different by 
thumbtacking curtains on the windows. 
As the teacher hoped, the curtains attracted 
the other children to Edward’s house. They 
came to peer in the windows and finally to 


“ring the bell” and walkin. Edward was 


beginning to become a member of his 
group. 

Now—this is important. At this point 
the teacher did not leave Edward to his 
own devices. He might have become afraid 
again and have lapsed into his former be- 
havior. Instead she stood by, giving him 
support as he needed it. But as the days 
went by, Edward, knowing that he would 
not be deserted, needed her help less and 
less. He became more independent and 
finally grew to be a happy, full-fledged 
member of his group, able to stand on his 
own feet just as well as did the other chil- 
dren. In other words, because of the affec- 
tion and interest of. an understanding 
teacher both Jackie and Edward were able 
to change their defensive behavior patterns 
which had served to keep them out of con- 
tact with people. They learned first to 
make an effective relationship with her 
and then with their own age group which 
meant, in general terms, that they had 
grown and developed as people. 


It is this positive gain which is the goal 
of every good teacher. As the child grows 
he -needs to feel that because the teacher is 
fond of him she wishes him to grow, that 
because she is fond of him she stands ready 
to help him grow, that when he makes mis- 
takes she will stand by him and remain 
affectionate and loving at the same time 
that she is helping him grasp more grown- 
up ways of doing things. 

The good teacher will realize that each 
child will make that progress at his own 
rate. Though she will exert no undue 
pressure upon him to do things, she’ will 
show pleasure at his signs of independence 
and at his curiosity in the world around 
him. She will see to it that he has many 
opportunities to succeed in what he is doing 
and she will share with him the satisfaction 
of his accomplishment. Alert to his broad- 
ening interests, she will try to supply him 
with appropriate materials and firsthand 
experiences so that he can express those in- 
terests himself. In such an atmosphere the 
child grows and develops spontaneously in 
direct proportion to his feelings of security 
with his teacher and with his group. This 
growth, this development, this maturation 
of the child is the best possible indication 
that the teacher has done her job well, that 
she has made the child feel loved and ac- 
cepted to a point where growing up can 
only mean more satisfaction and success 
for him. . 


o 
A. C. E. Annual Meeting 


THIRD ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE War COMMITTEE ON CONVENTIONS of the ODT has denied the A.C.E. 
permission to ho'd a restricted annual meeting in April. A two-part plan 
for carrying on the affairs of the Association will be substituted: (1) Each 

branch will be asked to hold a local “annual meeting” on April seventh and (2) 
an “expanded Executive Board meeting” will be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 3—S5. For further details see The Branch Exchange. 
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One of the rights of every child is oppor- 
tunity for rhythmical expression through 
body, voice and instrument. Many children 
in public schools today have musical experi- 
ences but they are far too limited in quality 
and range, and seldom are the talents of 
children in this area developed to any extent. 
Miss Schwin, supervisor of music education in 
the Cleveland public schools, makes some 
suggestions for discovering musical talent and 
points out the importance of developing it 
in children. 


ONSERVATION is one of those words 
C which is on every tongue today. 
It is a member of the same clan 
as ‘defense priorities,” “collective bargain- 
ing,” and “a way of life” in world affairs, 
and “the whole child,” and “‘a frame of ref- 
erence” in the field of education. We need 
to be alert lest these words become a kind 
of patter. Let us go to Webster for the 
meaning of the word “conservation.” He 
says, “the act of preserving from loss, de- 
cay, or injury.” Now it goes without say- 
ing that we “preserve from loss, decay, or 
injury” those things whieh we value. Who- 
ever heard of a League for the Preserva- 
tion of Monotones? But a God-given tal- 
ent, such as one for music, we do aim to 
preserve. How shall we do it? 

Such writers as Della Lutes cause our 
mouths to water with tales of the cookery 
of two generations ago: the farmer’s wife 
and her preserving kettle, the fruit cellar 
and its shelves groaning with cans of good 
things. It is significant that the emphasis 
is on the result rather than on the means. 
Mrs. Lutes has said little about the hot 
kitchen with its roaring wood fire in the 
summer, the jars with balky lids, the back- 
breaking trips to the well and the wood- 
shed for water and fuel. Today’s house- 
wife with her electric stove; pressure cook- 
er, air conditioning, and glass jars with pat- 
ent lids would stand aghast at the thought 
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Let Us Find: 


Their 


of using the preserving methods of her — 


grandmother. 
Is there a parallel in the preservation of 


musical talent from decay, loss, or injury? 
It appears that there is. Some years ago — 
Edward Bailey Birge wrote a book called 7 


The History of Public School Music in 


America. In its first chapters he gives a 
graphic picture of music in the schools of ~ 


our country in the nineteenth century: the 
formal organization, the singing master, 
the tuning fork, the modulator with its 
la-si-do, and the song book with its strong 
resemblance to the readers of that period 
—songs emphasizing training in ethics 
rather than in music. 


Contrast today’s scene. Now we see in- 


formal seating; the teacher alert to indi- 
vidual differences in her pupils; the piano, 


phonograph and radio at hand; librarians, — 


parents, and other teachers willing to co- 
operate in bringing the world’s best things 
to the children. 


Quite a different picture, isn’t it? And — 


yet one thought persists. It is this. Aunt 


Betsy’s cherry preserves taste no better to- 
day than Great-great-aunt Betsy’s did in © 


1890. That fact may serve as a warning 
when we begin to assemble some facts about 


the preservation of musical talent. A radio | 


in every room is not the answer any more 
than the slogan of “‘a car in every garage” 


solved our economic problems a few years | 
ago. But we can believe that with our set — 
of improved tools we should certainly turn | 


out as good a product if not a better one 
than in the tuning-fork-modulator era. 
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By HELEN L. SCHWIN 


and Develop 
Talents 


Some may say, “That should be a very 
easy thing to do.” But here is a word of 
warning. The home takes less responsibil- 
ity today in seeing that young John’s in- 
heritance of a sweet singing voice from 
Great-uncle John is preserved from “loss, 
decay, or injury.” The nineteenth century 
schoolroom seems grotesque to us, but the 
home of that period 
had its morning and 
evening prayers, its 
leisure for family 
singing around the 
organ. Mother had 
time to listen to Mar- 
garet’s hour of prac- 
tice, father sang tenor 
in the church choir 
and son John admired 
father and cherished 
a desire some day to 
stand beside him and 
sing in the choir. 

The perpetuation 
of many of these 
nineteenth century 
practices has become 
the school’s responsi- 
bility. The radio at 
home has crowded 
out the family pray- 
ers and the singing 
around the organ. 
Mother is at the Red 
Cross, so when Mar- 
Experimenting with sound 


Photograph by 
Louise Me Gross 
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garet comes home from school she practices 
alone or skips it. Dad takes his church by 
radio and keeps his singing for the shower. 
And so it is that the school finds much of 
the job of preserving and developing John’s 
and Margaret’s musical talent right on 
its own doorstep. 


W hat the School Can Do 


How can musical talent be conserved?. 


What steps can we take in doing the job 
most effectively? Again, why not take a 
lesson from Great-great-aunt Betsy? She 
was good about sharing her recipes, ideas 
and utensils with the younger cooks in 
the neighborhood and was strong for a 
large dose of words of encouragement, 
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even if the first batch of jelly did burn! 
We older teachers can learn a lot from 
Aunt Betsy’s handling of the younger 
cooks. The younger teachers look to us for 
that word of encouragement, that sincere 
pat on the back that gives them what they 
need to go back and try again after things 
go wrong. 

But what has encouragement of the 


young teacher by the older teachers to do’ 


with the preservation of musical talent? 
A great deal. These boys and girls who 
have come to us for instruction are like 
sO many mirrors and they reflect our every 
mood. It is important in an art so close 
to the heart as music is that we build each 
other up, for it does carry over to the 
product whether we realize it or not. 

Hosts of questions surge in concerning 
this thing called musical talent. How do 
we recognize talent or how do we know 
that musical talent is present in a child? 
Can we call a deep appreciation of music 
musical talent? If Billy imitates his favor- 
ite band leader does that signify some 
talent for music? And if there really is 
some talent, how shall it be preserved? 

Perhaps we can answer some of these 
questions. How do we know that musical 
talent is present in a child? First, take care 
not to confuse a passing interest with a 
great talent. Parents are frequently fooled. 
Love is blind, you know, and William’s 
sudden affection for the clarinet may have 
a close relationship to his affection for that 
curly-head across the street who plays in 
the school orchestra. You know that story 
as well as I do. Next year William will 
have discovered a cello-playing brunette 
and it will all have to be done over again. 
Fathers and mothers need a lot of under- 
standing these days. 

Seriously, though, the teachers of instru- 
mental music have done much to answer 
this question. A lot of the enthusiasm for 
instrumental class instruction can be ex- 
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plained by the fact that it is an inexpensive } 
and effective way for finding whether a | 
boy or girl has any real flair for an instru- — 
ment. Then, too, we get many a clue as — 
to the presence of talent in observing a 
child as he listens to music in his home. — 
Evidence of keen rhythmic feeling is basic — 
to the study of music. For that reason the — 


child who responds with joyous enthusiasm 


as well as accuracy to the rhythm of what- — 
ever he hears played on the phonograph or § 
radio will merit the thoughtful attention — 


of his parents. 

It is also true that a good ear for music 
is frequently apparent in young children, 
and we may be quite unconscious of its 
existence. We can recognize it by such 
clues as rapt attention to all music played 
or sung, by attempts to imitate much that 
is heard, by experimentation on any instru- 
ment available in the home, or by the 
child’s sensitiveness to sounds of all kinds. 
“Mother, hear the tune the dripping faucet 
makes?” “Daddy, why does the motor keep 
singing higher and higher when it is start- 
ing?” Let us be awake to these questions. 
They are far from meaningless and often 
furnish the clues for which we are looking. 

Can we call a deep appreciation of mu- 
sic musical talent? Any symphony orches- 
tra would play to empty seats if only the 
performing musicians were able to enjoy 
its music. Yes, appreciation of music is 
just as much a talent as is music perform- 
ance. The test lies in the satisfaction it 


brings to the individual. And what about © 


Billy and his ability to imitate Gene Krupa? 


The answer is, Heaven help Billy’s family | 
while he is going through this phase! One | 
family constructed a padded cell in the |. 


basement where Billy and his radio and 
drums could play to his heart’s content and 


also that of the neighbors. Billy, so says 


the latest report, is outgrowing braces on 


his teeth as well as drums, and has just ~ 


bought an ocarina. 
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And last, how shall real talent be con- 
served? Let us go for a personally-con- 
ducted tour through a school where the 
teachers realize that the responsibility of 
conserving musical talent is theirs. First, 
let us step into the kindergarten. The 
children are seated in chairs and are having 
some carefully directed quiet listening. A 
barcarolle is being played. When the mu- 
sic stops, the teacher encourages the chil- 
dren to talk about what they have just been 
hearing. At once they are up to the trick 
of their elders: 

Carl says, “I saw the biggest boat in 
America sailing on the water while my 
eyes were shut.” 

Bobby says, “I saw the biggest boat in 
the world sailing on the water.” 

Fred says, “I saw a boat bigger than 
Bobby’s.” 

The period is closed at this point. This 
is about the fourth one of quiet listening 
for these five-year-olds. Fifteen minutes 
this time and no restlessness. Surely there 
is such a thing as cultivating a talent for 
quiet listening to music without having to 
comment upon it. 

And now what is going on across the 
hall? Some seven-year-olds are holding the 


» monthly meeting of their music club. Dor- 


othy who has had much shyness to over- 
come today volunteers to whistle “Susy, 
Little Susy.” The class applauds. This is 
the first time that she has ever contributed 
anything to the club. Douglas loyally re- 
marks, “She done good, Mrs. Gray.” 

It is very hard indeed to measure just 
what is happening in such a group. It is 
so very hard to say where development of 


musicianship begins and other equally de- . 


sirable qualities enter in. 

Here is Donald who plays the piano ex- 
ceptionally well for a seven-year-old. Isn’t 
it fine that he applauds heartily and sin- 
cerely for Marilyn who stumbles over the 
keys and that he offers to accompany Al- 
bert when he plays the drum? | 

Down the hall is a class of six-year-olds. 
The teacher’s eyes twink!e as we enter the 
room. Irene is exuding initiative all over 
the place and has organized an ensemble. 
She does not use that word, however, but 
speaks of “my singers.” Here are eight 
little girls. Irene is at the organ, Helen at 
the xylophone, and the other six are singing 
“Oh, Beautiful Banner” as Irene and Helen 
accompany them. How refreshing to see 
the teacher showing her understanding of 
the word “let” and giving the priceless 
sense of freedom to these children. 

Another teacher stops us in the corridor 
to share some verses which one child has 
written in his enthusiasm over a recent 


symphony concert heard by his class: 


Concert so beautful 
Orchestra so great 
Flows like a feather 
On the deep blue sea. 


Perhaps these are only straws in the wind 
as we observe the reactions of children to 
music, but truly they show us which way 
the wind blows. May we be granted suf- 
ficient wisdom to keep our vision clear so 
that nothing can blind us to the precious 
opportunity which is. ours in bringing 
children and music together. It is one of 
their rights that their talents be developed. 


Au ALL NATIONS COMMUNING? 

Is there going to be but one heart to the globe? 
Is humanity forming en-masse? 

For lo, tyrants tremble, crowns grow dim, 

The earth, restive, confronts a new era... 
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—WaALT WHITMAN. 
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Do Children Have 
Certain Inalienable 
Rights? 


WHEN WE CHOSE THE 
THEME for this issue, 
“All Children Have 
Certain Inalienable 
Rights,” we included “The Right to Live in a 
Family,” “The Right to Be Wrong,” and “The 
Right to Grow Up in a Decent Community.” 
Two of the invited contributors questioned 
our use of the word “rights” and gave us their 


reasons, which we quote below. Questioner 


number one Said: 

“I do not feel too happy about your use of 
the term ‘rights.’ It is primarily a legal-politi- 
cal concept and ordinarily means something 
which the individual must assert, maintain, de- 
fend or claim, usually against opposition or 
counter-claims. It does not seem altogether 
appropriate to speak about children having 
‘rights’ which they must assert when, as a 
minority group, they really have no rights and 
are not in a position to assert or claim any 
rights, at least in this legal-political sense. 

“I had the same feeling of doubt about the 
term ‘rights’ as used by the National Resources 
Planning Board when it spoke of the individ- 
uals’ rights to this, that or the other service or 
care. Should we not aim at the objective of 
providing what people, especially children, 
should have for their own protection, welfare 
and development without expressing it in this 
legal-political terminology? I realize that this 
may just be a peculiar feeling of my own about 
that word, but if you will reflect on it, I think 
you will see that it does sound a little queer 
to speak about ‘the right to feel adequate,’ 
‘the right to make mistakes,’ or ‘the right to be 
brought up in a decent community.’ Such rights 
are not enforceable by any known authority 
and if we want people to feel adequate it will 
probably be through some relationship where 
rights and duties are not involved. May I re- 
mind you that woman for a long time has been 
under the formulation of what has been known 
as ‘conjugal rights and duties’ which I think 
you will agree do not provide a very desirable 
basis for marriage, at least not today.” 

Questioner number two said: 

“I am somewhat hesitant in writing about 
the particular topic you suggest because I am 
not quite sure about the meaning of ‘inalien- 
able rights.” As far as I know, there is no such 
thing as an inalienable right. Society is founded 
on the principle that rights are alienable under 
certain conditions and different forms of so- 
ciety emphasize different rights. Moreover, the 
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Across the} 


particular topic, “The Right of Children to Live # 
in a Family,’ assumes that there is something 
about family living which is preferable to insti- # 
I would hesitate to say that § 
a child had a right to live in a very bad family § 


tutional living. 


in preference to-a very good institution. In 


fact, it seems to me that the whole discussion § 
inevitably projects certain political concepts — 
into the picture and while I have no objection § 


to so doing, I would like to see a discussion 
oriented about what is best for children rather 
than about political concepts. 


“If your discussion devoted itself to the — : 
relationship between child training and demo- © 


cratic processes or the contribution which good 


family and school environment can make to | 
the growth and understanding of democratic — 


processes, it would seem to me to be better 
oriented. There seems to be these days, par- 


ticularly among educators, an endless amount — 


of loose discussion about rights with almost no 
discussion of what may be called the duties and 


responsibilities of citizenship. In other words, | 
I would stress opportunities rather than hand- § 


outs and am particularly interested in questions 
which are oriented about the most favorable 


environments for the development of children.” - 


We think that a member of our Board of 
Editors makes a good criticism of the proposed 
title, “The Right to Be Wrong,” when she 
says: 

“It is not the right to be wrong that should 


be defended but rather the right to be treated | : 


courteously and helpfully when we make mis- 
takes, such treatment being designed consider- 


ately to help us see the right and forsake the | 


wrong. The right to experiment, the right to 


think and to suspend judgment are not the same | 
as the supposed right to be wrong. Did those — 
who burned the suspected witches have a right © 
to be wrong in torturing innocent people? Do © 


Hitler and Hirohito’s successor have a funda- 


mental right to be wrong and cause millions to § 


suffer? No. There is not a fundamental right 


to be wrong, certainly not to remain wrong, but | 
instead a right to expect a certain type of demo- — 
cratic treatment when, by mistake, we are © 
wrong. On the other hand, as free and con- © 
tributing members of a democratic society we | 


have a fundamental obligation to try always 
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ON © 


‘cept of “rights” 


to be right, recognizing, of course, that we 
shall sometimes fail.” 

You will note that the titles named above 
do not appear in this issue and that instead we 
have used articles that deal with certain specifics 
of child development. However, we feel 
strongly that there is also a humanitarian con- 
that is important to consider 
today. Hence Miss Zirbes’ article which de- 
velops this concept. The editor fails to see any 
fundamental conflict between the point of view 
expressed by Miss Zirbes and that of questioner 
number one. Is it not, rather, a difference of 
opinion on terminology? What do you think? 


Madison Conference HELEN MACKINTOSH, 
on Elementary School specialist in elementary 
Problems education, U. S. Office 

of Education, has sent 
us the following account of a conference on 
elementary school problems: 

“In keeping with its policy of working with 
and through state departments of education, 
the U. S. Office of Education invited each of 
the state superintendents of public instruction 
in twelve midwestern states to designate repre- 
sentatives to attend a conference on current 
elementary school problems held in cooperation 
with the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction at Madison, December 7-9. About 
forty persons from nine states attended: state, 
city and county elementary supervisors, super- 
visors of laboratory schools in teachers colleges 
or universities, and principals or other persons 
representing elementary education. 

“The program was planned on the basis of 
questions submitted in advance by the partici- 
pants. They were organized into three major 
problems—the curriculum as affected by chang- 
ing conditions of living, children’s needs in 
wartime and the post-war period, and the per- 
sonal and professional needs of teachers. Three 
persons—a curriculum specialist in a state de- 
partment of public instruction, a city elemen- 
tary supervisor, and a professor in a teachers 
college—each gave an overview of one of these 
three problems in the opening session. On the 
basis of these presentations the participants met 
as committee groups and as a group of the 
whole alternately, for discussions where there 
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was an interplay of individual and group inter- 
est. Reports gave special attention to princi- 
ples of curriculum building, overall pictures 

of curriculum activities within each state, ways 
of meeting children’s needs, the importance of 
the nursery school program, and the in-service 
training of teachers. 

“The group informally evaluated the con- 
ference experience in terms of possibilities for 
improving the techniques and the content of 
the discussions in possible future meetings.” 


We Look Abead Durinc THE WEEK of Jan- 

uary 2-6, Winifred Bain, 
chairman of the Board of Editors of CHmLDHOOD 
EpucATION, and the editor met in New York 
to make a tentative outline of content for 
1945-47 issues of the magazine. This outline 
will be submitted to members of the Board 
and to as many other persons as possible for 
criticism and evaluation. We are suggesting 
that the theme for this two-year period be 
“Action for Children” and that 1945-46 issues 
be developed around these generalizations that 
supply the backgrounds for action: “Teaching 
Is Believing and Acting,”-“Strengthening Fam- 
ily Life,” “Programming for Growth Through 
Curriculum Building, Through School Struc- 
ture and Finance, Through Housing and Ad- 
ministration, Through Techniques of Group 
Living,” “Seeking the Common Values in Races 
and Religions,” “Neighboring in the Cause of 
World Peace,” and “Encouraging Children to 
Be Human.” 

We shall report to you later—in the Next 
Year column of the May issue—the Board’s 
final decisions concerning the content. In the 
meantime, let us know what you think of the 
tentative outline and let us have your sugges- 
tions for content or development of any of the 
above generalizations. 


It WAs THE EDIToR’S PRIVILEGE 
to visit A.C.E. branches in three 
states during the week of January 15-20— 
Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana. In spite of bliz- 
zards and ice-coated roads, A. C. E. members 
carried on meetings, conferences and social 
events that left the editor in a daze but tre- 
mendously stimulated and encouraged by the 
professional: spirit, the loyalty and the vision 
shown by the various groups. These are the 
branches visited: the student branch at. the 
University of Cincinnati, the Cincinnati Coun- 


cil for Childhood Education, the Northern 


Field Trip 
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Kentucky Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, the Indianapolis Association for Childhood 
Education, and the Hamilton County (Ohio) 
Association for Childhood Education. 

Between meetings with A.C.E. branches the 
editor visited Lima, Ohio, to meet with a group 
of teachers who were interested in knowing 
more about the work of the Association. It is 
possible that some of the Lima teachers may 
become interested in forming an A.C.E. branch. 

Surely it is wise to leave one’s desk often, to 
talk with teachers and to observe them at 
work. It renews one’s confidence in education 
and in the future of America. The next ten 
years promise to be thriliing ones if the firm 
convictions of today’s elementary school teach- 
ers become activated in programs for children. 


Articles Many Articites INTER- 
of Interest PRETING CHILDREN 
in Lay Magazines their needs and their be- 

havior—are appearing in 
lay magazines. We are glad to call to your 
attention three recent articles: “Good Teeth 
for Everybody” by Louise Paine Benjamin in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, February 1945, 
“Teaching the ABC’s of Happiness,” by Lucien 
Aigner, in the February 1945 issue of Coronet 
and “Children’s Blocks” in the February 10, 
1945, issue of Life. 

The article on good teeth deals with some 
mistaken ideas about teeth and gives sound 
advice on their care, prenatal and postnatal in 
children and adults. The Coronet article ex- 
plains the use of the sociometric chart in giv- 
ing a teacher a picture of the social structure 
of her classroom. The teacher who helps a 
child get along with his classmates aids him 
to prepare for life just as much-as the one who 
teaches him reading, writing and arithmetic, 
declares the author, thereby making a point 
of emphasis badly needed today as we attempt 
to evaluate. educational programs for children. 

Eight photographs with legends and two short 
introductory paragraphs in the Life story make 
the point that blocks are a major educational 
tool, that the blocks used in modern schools 
bear almost no resemblance to the old alphabet 
blocks, and that under the guidance of teachers 
who know the importance of blocks as an edu- 
cational tool children two to seven use them 
to express their most important thinking. 


We Regret Tue articte, “New Tools for 
Learning,” in the November is- 
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sue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION contained two | 
reference to photographs of snowflakes and 


errors for which we wish to apologize. 


cloud forms should read as follows: 


“A chart called ‘Cloud Forms’. showing wail 


basic cloud types may be obtained from the } 
U. S. Weather Bureau for five cents a copy. | 
Photographs of different clouds are fifteen cents | 


each, payable by check or money order to the 


Treasurer of the United States and mailed to the } 


chief of the U. S. Weather Bureau, U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C..} 


Photographs of snowflakes are not available 
from this source.’ 

The kitchen wall chart, “Pack a Lunch That. 
Packs a Punch,” is not available from General | 
Foods, Bridgeport, Connecticut, as announced. © 
To date we have been unable to locate the 
source for this chart but have located an eight- 


page booklet which is called, “Pack a Lunch } 


That Packs a Punch,” published by the Gen- 
eral Electric Consumers Institute of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. If anyone has been able © 
to locate the chart, won’t you please let us 
know. Also, if anyone found other errors 
concerning sources of materials listed in this 
article, please let us know and we shall do our 
best to find the correct sources. 


Feeding On THurspDay, FEBRUARY 
School Children 

duced a new school lunch 
bill into the U. S. Senate (S.503) which if 
passed, would provide a permanent school lunch 


program, subsidized by the federal government, 


for the school chi'dren of America. It is inter- — 


esting to note what another country reports 
in the Bulletin of the International Bureau of 
Education concerning its lunch program for 


school children. 


ee 


8, Senator Ellender intro- — 





From Egypt: 


women’s section at the Ministry of Education, 
the distribution of food has . . . stimulated the 
pupils’ ardor for work. The pupils are more 
attentive, and being well nourished they are 
better able to understand and assimilate the 


lessons. In many schools the average attendance ~ 


has increased from sixty per cent to ninety-six 


or ninety-eight per cent and the number of © 


summonses against parents for neglect to send 
their children to school is now one-third what 
it was before the provision of school meals.” 
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What happens to some eighteen- to twenty- 
four-month-old children when they are 
brought together in groups in an ideal 
physical environment? Miss Olesen, teacher 
of a two-year-old group at the Kaiser Com- 
pany’s Child Service Center, Swan Island 
Shipyard, Portland, Oregon, describes the 
problems involved and the behavior of some 
of the children. She leaves to the reader 
the answer to the question, Should eighteen- 
month-olds go to school? 


TEACH IN A CHILD CARE CENTER 
which has enough unique features to 
make it more than usually interest- 
ing. The Child Service Center at Kaiser 
Company’s Swan Island Shipyard in Port- 
land, Oregon, is not only one of two cen- 
ters in the United States located right in 
a shipyard but it has an attendance of 
nearly four hundred children daily, it is 
open twenty-four hours a day, and it also 
has one of the few groups -of children 
eighteen to twenty-four months of age. I 
have been a teacher in one of these groups 
of “shipyard babies” and it has seemed to 
me one of the most unusual and challeng- 
ing experiences a teacher can have. 
Before the Swan Island Child Service 
Center opened there were many nursery 
schools which had a few children under 
two years of age in their two-year-old 
groups or mixed in with a group of wider 
age range. But none on the Swan Island 
staff had ever before seen a roomful of 
fifteen to twenty-five tykes under two 
years of age, and none of us felt confident 
about handling such a situation. But there 
were the mothers ready to build ships and 
there we were ready to take care of their 
babies for them. We did not know the 
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best answers then; we still do not know 
the best answers. We have only done the 
best we could. 

At the Swan Island Center we operate 
on three shifts just as the parents do. The 
day shift at the Center runs from six- 
fifteen in the morning to about four in the 
afternoon, the swing shift from two- 
thirty in the afternoon to midnight, and 
the graveyard shift—for which attendance 
is very small—from about ten at night 
to seven in the morning. Day shift has 
about the same kind of long day schedule 
as found in war nurseries elsewhere— 
breakfast and lunch, a nap and playtimes. 
Swing shift, however, posed some special 
problems, particularly in the eighteen- 
months group. Much of what I shall 
describe will also apply to our eighteen- 
months group on day shift but some of it 
will be peculiar to swing shift. 

One of our biggest problems is that the 
hours of swing shift at Swan Island upset 
the natural rhythm of a child’s day and 
this affects the “babies” more than any 
other age level. Swing shift children 
awaken about eight or nine o’clock: in the 
morning, having had four hours sleep at 
the Center the evening before plus about 
eight hours after they got home. They 
then have breakfast and play around the 
house while mother cleans, does some wash- 
ing and prepares dinner. After dinner, 
eaten usually about one or one-thirty in the 
afternoon, the family drives to work. Con- 
sequently, little Mary doesn’t get a nap. 
Perhaps she dozes in the car on the way to 
the Center in which case she is cross when 
she arrives and has to be awakened. A few 
parents cooperate by advancing their din- 
ner hour so that their child can get a nap 
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for an hour before they come to work 
but most of them tell us this puts break- 
fast and dinner too close together and that 
their child won’t go to sleep anyway. 

This means, then, that many of our 
babies awaken at eight or nine o’clock in 
the morning and have no further rest 
until seven or eight that night. Some of 
the increased crying, irritability and ag- 
gression found in the swing shift group, 
as compared with the same age group on 
day shift, can ‘certainly be attributed to 
this lack of rest. 

At one time, not long after the Center’s 
opening, we tried. giving the eighteen- 
month-olds a nap right after they arrived. 
But since it was nearly three-thirty before 
all were there and they were excited by 
their arrival and by seeing the other chil- 
dren, we found it was after four before 
we could get them to sleep. It was five 
o’clock before any of them awakened and 
at five-thirty we had to awaken the rest, 
to which they objected by crying and being 
cross for the next hour. There was only 
time to wash them for supper. Outdoor 
playtime was completely eliminated. The 
children had little appetite for supper, hav- 
ing done little except take a nap between 
dinner and supper times. The long indoor 
playtime after supper was fairly successful 
but by then the ¢eachers were the ones who 
found: it hard to adjust! And by nine 
o’clock most of the children were still not 
tired enough to sleep. It was ten before 
they were really weary. 

We abandoned our experiment after a 
two-weeks trial. The old program, many 
flaws though it had, seemed best for the 
greatest number of children and teachers. 
This is one instance of a special problem 
with which we had to cope—a problem 
due to wartime work-schedules and to the 
needs of unusually young children. 

As far as the children are concerned they 
have offered us a unique opportunity to see 
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what children under two are like, both 
as individuals and in a group. They have } 
given us many surprises, particularly since } 
they have turned out to be much like the | 
two-year-olds most of us have known in | 
other situations. We have also had an } 
unusual chance to see how children adjust | 
to a situation without previous orientation © 
since most of our children see the Center | 
for the first time when they spend their 


first full day there. 


I have learned, for instance, to dread the © 
sight of a child who, brought into the room | 
for the first time, plays happily all after-— 
noon not the least upset by mother’s de- 


parture and who goes to bed without pro- 


test at night. That is almost invariably | 
the child who days later suddenly realizes © 


what this experience is all about and then 
goes through a period of weeks of unhappi- 
ness and adjustment. Give me, any day, 
the youngster who clings to his parents 
when he is first brought in, howls angrily 
and lustily when they leave, cries all after- 
noon and protests at bedtime. That child 
is apt to adjust sooner because he is not 
repressing his real feelings from the start. 

I am often asked—and it is easy to see 
why—“Isn’t it awful to take a baby away 
from his mother to stay in a big place like 
that all day?” That is a hard question 
to answer. I, like most teachers, do not 
pretend to substitute for a child’s mother. 
But I do believe that if these mothers go 
to work, either for patriotic reasons or be- 
cause of real financial need, we can provide 
better care for their children than they are 
likely to have with a neighbor or with a 
high school girl. The best answer I can 


find is to describe swing shift with the 


eighteen-month group just as it is happen- 
ing at our Center today. 


Babies on the Swing Shift 


The first child, Bunny, arrives at two- 
fifteen. She always comes early and almost 
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always lets out a brief howl as her mother 
leaves. As soon as mother is out of sight 
Bunny abruptly stops crying and heads for 
the doll corner, becoming absorbed in 
putting dolls to bed. A moment later our 
family consultant enters with two parents 
and a new child in tow. Kenny, who is 
just eighteen months old, takes one look 
at this big strange new room and buries 
his face tight into his father’s shoulder. His 
parents can stay only long enough to talk 
with me a little about Kenny. I hold an 
angry, howling Kenny who kicks to get 
off my lap but who soon comes back 
to it as the only place of refuge in a strange 
new world. 

By now more children are arriving. I 
greet them as they come in and add Jerry 
to my lap, knowing he will soon be over 
his crying. Meantime, Miss Casse, my co- 
worker, is busy taking children to the 
bathroom, beginning the daily losing fight 
to change as few pairs of wet pants as 
possible. Nearly ten children are here 
by three o’clock, and almost half of them 
are crying, taking the cue from our new 
child. This is an outstanding characteristic 
of the eighteen-month group. Crying is 
tremendously contagious. If one child cries 
for any length of time, most of the others 
soon do it, too. 

Roly-poly, exuberant Ronny comes 
next. Ronny does everything with en- 
thusiasm, even to crying, so he howls 
lustily as his mother leaves and I console 
him. Suddenly noticing the stream of 
swing-shift cars going by our windows he 
stops crying, runs over to the window and 
excitedly says one of the few words in his 
vocabulary, ‘“‘Ca’, ca’!.” Four other chil- 
dren go over to watch with Ronny. 

Sally arrives next. Several months ago 
Sally’s arrival was a signal for general up- 
heaval. She screamed as her father left, 
threw herself on the floor, lay there for a 
long time, stiffening rigidly if anyone tried 
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to pick her up. Gradually recovering she 
went through the same angry process all 
over again when anyone tried to take off 
her snowsuit. But now Sally comes in hap- 
pily, lets me take off the the snowsuit and 
immediately goes ‘about her business. 

Seventeen children are here. I am sorry 
about this for it seems that as soon as we 
get more than twelve or thirteen of these 
babies in a group, a super-saturation point 
has been reached. There is more ag- 
gression and crying and much less con- 
structive activity than in a group of a 
dozen children. Already Johnny has bitten 
a child on the cheek and sits looking at her 
with much interest as she howls. 

Aggression in an eighteen-month group 
is a subject needing a whole chapter or 
book in itself. Briefly, we have found that 
children at this age are extremely “aggres- 
sive” in groups. Part of it seems due to 
a natural desire and need for exploring 
the environment—to find out what it feels 
like to hit, bite or ‘pinch another child. The 
expressionless face and relaxed posture 
with which many of our children perform 
acts of “aggression” on other children 
demonstrate this. Sometimes it is simply 
fun to a child to push another child and 
watch him fall down, to know that every 
time he touches a certain child she will 
howl, and to know that a bite almost in- 
evitably produces tears. It makes a child 
feel powerful to be able to produce results 
like these. 

We also know that these babies have a 
certain amount of real desire to burt other 
children—to compensate for some of their 
own feelings of deprivation, frustration, 
and insecurity, and that often they feel 
just plain “mean” when they hit another 
child. I have a hunch that some aggression 
—TI don’t know how much—is purely so- 
cial. (Not all of our teachers agree with 
me.) These babies can’t talk yet. Many 
of them can’t even say “Hi!””—the stand- 
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ard greeting of children in the two-year- 
old groups. Knocking another child down 
or pushing him may be comparable to an 
adult’s slapping another on the back in 
greeting, only it is done with less finesse. 

It seems to me that a great many of the 
difficulties at this age level are traceable 
to the lack of language. Time and again 
I have watched children in our two-year- 
old groups try to tell me something in their 
own language and have seen their complete 
frustration when they couldn’t get me to 
understand what they were saying. It 
must be a terribly thwarting experience 
not to be able to talk and yet to understand 

almost everything that is said to you. 

A few ingenious children like our ex- 
uberant Ronny make up for the lack of 
speech in other ways. Ronny came to me 
one day, firmly took my hand and led me 
into the bathroom. He pulled my hand 
down under a sink and placed it on one of 
the watercocks which regulate the flow of 
water into the upper faucets. The faucet 
Ronny was using had only a trickle of 
water coming out and he wanted more. 

But to get back again to today at the 
Center. We take our gang out in the 
yard. At first they spread out, trying 
the slide, the jungle gym, the wagons and 
the teeterboards. Then, gradually, they 
cluster where the adults are. This always 
happens. The children feel more secure 
playing where they can reach out and 
touch an adult whenever they need to. 
Wherever the adults go in the yard or in 
a room, the children follow. This is es- 
pecially inconvenient indoors when one 
teacher is trying to wash and toilet a few 
children at a time. The whole group 
wants to come in the lavatory with her. 
The other teachers in the playroom have 
to offer fascinating competition to lure the 
children away from their favorite spot. 

Not long after we get outdoors the 
process of taking children to the bathroom 
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begins again. This time we use a lavatory 
right off the yard; it takes over half an} 
hour to cope with snowsuits and leggings, } 
Three children are 
wet, despite precautions, and I change their 


sweaters and mittens. 


clothes. 


Many of the: children meantime are 
climbing to the top of the full-size jungle 
gym. Round Ruthie tries a new way of 
coming down, putting one foot first on } 
one set of rungs, then the other foot on J 
She figures out her footholds © 
and handholds perfectly and beams hap- 
pily when she reaches the ground. Three | 
other children try to copy her but all find 


another set. 


it too difficult and change to coming down 
the regular way—just one set of rungs at 
a time. 

Miss Casse is sitting on a long board 
across two horses, bouncing nine children 
up and down as she sings, ‘““We are jump- 
ing.” This is the children’s favorite occu- 
pation and our chief means of quieting the 
crying children. Even though all the 
children can’t sit right next to teacher they 
all “feel” her presence, in a sense, through 
the bouncing of the board. 

Ronny, chortling to himself, begins run- 


ning around and around a large box on the — 


grass. Bunny joins him. They begin to 
laugh. Susie comes over and joins them. 


Before long there are five children running — 


around the box, unable to talk, yet plainly 


saying through their shrieks of laughter, — 


“Isn’t this fun!” 
As soon as interest in this game begins 
to lag, I ask the five children, “Do you 


want to play ‘Ring Around a Rosy’?” All 


nod vigorously. Several dash for my hands. 
The others with almost no help from me 
hold hands to make a circle. We move 


around as I sing, the children beaming; all | 


are listening for “We all fall down!” When 


it comes they tumble over with shrieks of | 
Several of them immediately — 


laughter. 
get to their feet and try to help the others 
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get up. We play four more times, Ronny 
meantime dropping out and two other 
children joining the group. 

While this is going on Sandy has been 


} sitting beside an overturned wagon, turn- 


ing the wheels around, completely ab- 
sorbed. Johnny becomes interested, sits 
down by a wheel, and begins to turn it. 
For reasons unknown, Sandy for once 


| doesn’t object and he and Johnny are busy 


with the wheels for the next ten minutes. 

It is time to go indoors. The teachers 
only have to walk to the door; the children 
follow. Our arrival in the room is marked 
by some crying. This seems to happen 
anytime we go from one room to another 
or in any other way markedly change our 
activity. We hurry to get snowsuits off 
and children to the bathroom, knowing 
from experience that the move from cold 


outdoors to warm indoors will produce 


more wet pants unless we hurry. Even so 
there are four pairs of wet pants though 
the “guilty” parties were taken to the 
bathroom an hour ago. 

Miss Casse and Miss McCormack are in 
the bathroom taking children to the toilet 
and washing hands. It is a time-consum- 
ing process but at the end of it we are a bit 
ahead of schedule, so three children, cov- 
ered with oilcloth aprons, are left for some 
water-play at the washbowls. For an 
eighteen-month-old the closest approach 
to heaven is a small stream of water com- 
bined with several cans or cups to drink or 
pour from. Three children play for 
twenty minutes, completely absorbed. 
Ruthie makes faces at herself in the mirror 
as she plays. 

Meantime Miss McCormack is setting up 
supper in an adjoining room and I am 
having “storytime” for as many of the 
group as are interested. We have been 
amazed at the way in which day after day 
a group of five or six children, all under 
two years of age, will gather around a 
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teacher with a picture book and remain 
interested in looking and listening for al- 
most ten minutes. One day a group of six 
children stayed with me for twenty min- 
utes before becoming restless. Today, 
however, Johnny is making things difficult 
by pinching and pulling the hair of all the 
children within reach. He is removed to 
the other end of the room but comes back 
to resume his raids. The story group dis- 
integrates. . 

At supper the children dig happily into 
their food, first with small forks, then with 
fingers. By the time we reach dessert 
Ronny has consumed five helpings of main 
course, three sandwiches, and several glasses 
of milk, all of which are represented gen- 
erously on his face, ears, hands, and bib. 
By now almost every child has dispensed 
with the formality of forks or spoons. 

The period after supper is hectic. Every- 
thing needs to be done at once. Children - 
must be taken to the bathroom imme- 
diately or there will be more puddles. 
Supper tables must be cleared or the young 
scavengers already at work will get all the 
leftover food into their mouths. Yet in 
spite of this hustle and bustle on the part 
of the teachers, which at any other time 
would cause greater insecurity and conse- 
quent crying on the part of the children, 
they are remarkably happy. Food seems 
to give a new lease on life; there is more 
real social activity now than at any other 
time of day. Nearly ten children are go- 
ing down the slide again and again, shriek- 
ing with laughter. Even Johnny whose 
usual occupation is biting and hitting is 
as busy as the rest, caught in the contagion 
of their joy. Ronny runs from the slide 
to the window seat which extends along 
two sides of the room. He turns and runs 
back again. Four others join him, run- 
ning back and forth, being as social as 
any adults at a party except that they can’t 
verbalize it. 




















Over in the doll corner, heedless of all 
this, Cathy and Sally are putting dolls to 
bed, alternating in covering one helpless 
doll with a total of nine blankets. Over to 
another corner goes round Ruthie, fol- 
lowed by equally round Ronny. They re- 
member a game they have played every day 
for the past week—Ruthie climbs onto a 
low shelf, lies down and Ronny covers her 
with many blankets. Then with shrieks 
of laughter Ruthie tumbles off the shelf. 
Ronny climbs up. They go through the 
whole process all over again with Ruthie 
doing the covering. 

Pugnacious Johnny joins them. Johnny 
often seems to find a kind of security in 
Ruthie and Ronny, a security born per- 
haps of knowing that he can’t “beat them 
up”; they are both too big and solid for 
that and they will simply knock him down 
if he does. So Johnny doesn’t even need 
‘ to try being aggressive with them. He 
enjoys himself. He joins in the laughter, 
taking his turn at covering up and being 
covered. This goes on for nearly fifteen 
minutes. Did someone say two-year-olds 
aren’t social? Eighteen-month-olds are! 

I haven’t mentioned new little Kenny 
since he first came into the room. Kenny 
has had a typically unhappy first day. He 
has spent nearly all of it, except for supper- 
time, on a teacher’s lap. He has merely 
watched; he has not played. But now full 
of good supper like the others and prob- 
ably sensing some of their joy, Kenny dis- 
covers the eighteen-months’ favorite toy 
—the plastic pegs—and becomes absorbed 
in putting them into the holes on the 
board, taking them out, putting them in. 

Johnny spies this new child free for the 
first time today of adult laps and goes over 
to him. He grabs three pegs. Kenny 
merely looks at him and goes on playing. 
Johnny takes two more, watching Kenny’s 
face closely for some reaction. There is 
none. Johnny drops the pegs and gives 
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Kenny a shove. Kenny begins to cry and | 
Johnny is just about to sit on him when tg 


a teacher intervenes. 


And So To Bed 


The room is finally clear of traces of } 
supper. Food has been swept from tables ~ 
and floor. Spilt milk has been mopped up. — 
Miss McCormack and I take six children 7 


to a small room across the hall to get un- 


dressed. They sit on a big rug and start | 
unlacing shoes. At least they are supposed — 
to unlace shoes. Four of them try to and | 
three succeed. The other three need adult — 
help. Getting six active children into six — 


pairs of “sleepers,” each with an average of 
fifteen buttons, takes some time. 
each child, just after he gets his clothes off, 
runs in circles around the rug, laughing 
and slapping his tummy before we put the 
sleepers on. 


Finally all are ready for bed. There fol- 


lows another of those inevitable bathroom 
sessions. When we are finished with this 
one we shall have lifted our children on 
and off toidey-seats eighty times today. 
Multiply that by six days, our work week, 
and it makes a lot of times. Add to this 
the dozens of other times we pick up chil- 


dren or carry them around and you can © 


see why only strong teachers can work 
with these youngest children. And even 
the strongest don’t escape periods of 
backache. 


Now it is seven o'clock; children and © 


equally weary teachers are ready for bed. 
Many of the children find their cots them- 
selves, climb on, and wait to be covered. 


Busy Sally tries to cover Ruthie and gets © 


the blankets and sheets hopelessly tangled. 


Bert is rescued-from the bathroom where | 
he is standing with one foot in a toilet and © 


another on the seat. The lights go off. 
Comparative silence reigns. 
I am holding new little Kenny. He cries 
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some as the lights go off. We sit until our 
eyes grow accustomed to the darkness. 
We go over to Kenny’s bed. Earlier he 
cried when I tried to put him on it. Prob- 
ably he has a crib at home or maybe he 


7 sleeps with his mother as many of our 
children in this housing-shortage area do. 


But Kenny, like the other children, is very 
tired. He sits on my lap and gradually 
relaxes. Within ten minutes he is asleep. 
As I ease him onto the bed he cries a little 
but stops as soon as the blankets cover him. 

Now everyone is asleep but Ronny. He 
is chuckling at the panda he took to bed 
with him. Miss Casse turns Ronny over 
on his tummy, covers him and the panda 
and shortly Ronny is asleep, too. 

At one time we tried to keep the chil- 
dren dry at night. We gave up when we 
found how they cried at being taken up. 


- We decided that the interruption of sleep 


when they were taken home at midnight 
by their parents was really enough for one 
night. 
cry when they need to go to the bathroom 
we don’t disturb them. Even at that less 
than half of the children are usually wet 
when their parents come. 

We teachers go to the storage closet off 
our room where we keep nightime vigil, 
for a well-earned rest. We compare notes 
on our day. Hopefully we ask one an- 
other if any new evidences of language 
growth have appeared. We are a little 
concerned by the lack of language in our 
group and sometimes we even wonder if a 
large group such as ours, might possibly 
retard language in a very young child. 
The vocabulary is limited almost entirely 
to “hi”, “choo-choo”, “car”, “no,” and 
these only on the part of some of the chil- 
dren. The “no” has become quite popular 
in the past few weeks. We have yet to 
hear any child able or willing to say “yes.” 
And our children seem a little above aver- 
age in motor coordination, general respon- 
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So except for two children who 


siveness, and language understanding. 

By eleven-fifteen the other two teachers 
have gone home and I begin dressing the 
four children who because they go home 
on the bus or because their parents are in 
a car-pool need to be dressed. The rest 
slumber blissfully on. The children I am . 
dressing awaken sleepily but do not cry. 
Sally doesn’t even awaken and sticks out 
her arms to put them into sleeves without 
really knowing what she is doing. No one 
will cry later, either, when the parents 
come to pick them up. Crying is almost 
unknown at midnight. 

At eleven-thirty the yard whistle gives a 
long blast. At eleven-forty-five the first 
parents come in, walking quietly in their 
heavy shoes, lowering their voices as they 
collect their children’s belongings. Big men 
in metal helmets gently pick up their sleep- 
ing babies. Mothers help wrap them in 
blankets. Many children manage a sleepy 
smile and hug. Some, wide awake, are car- 
ried from the room, round eyes looking 
back over*dad’s broad shoulders. Some go 
out still sleeping soundly. Finally the last 
helmet and the last lunch pail have gone 
along with the last child, Ruthie, who 
blinks at me like a sleepy owl. I turn on the 
overhead lights. The room is a mess of un- 
made beds, wet sheets, and screens at crazy 
angles. Ronny’s panda lies on the floor 
beside his cot. The graveyard-shift house- 
keepers come in. It is twelve-five. It is a 
new day. 


Should eighteen-month-olds go to school? 


‘I cannot say. I would need to compare our 


children with children of the same age 
in other environments, including some 
which have a shorter day. I would need to 
see what effect this experience had on our 
children in later childhood and in adult- 
hood. I would need to know many more 
things. Now I can only present this real- 
istic description of what happens in our 
own Center. I leave the rest to the reader. 
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By ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


It Was Better Than A Movie 


The bigh school dramatics class gives a play 
for the elementary school children with 
many values resulting: cooperation on a com- 
mon project by high school and elementary 
school pupils, the sharing of a social experi- 
ence, the discovery of little known com- 
munity resources, and the development of 
understandings and appreciations. Miss 
Jobnson is a teacher of sixth grade in the 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, public schools. 


T IS ONE-THIRTY on a cold crisp Jan- 
uary day. The Pied Piper has come 
to town again. For hurrying from 

cars, busses, and on hustling feet come 1700 
children to the high school auditorium. 
The magic luring them this January day is 
the performance of Cinderella given by the 
high school dramatics class. 

The children’s eager anticipation ex- 
presses itself in their conversation: 

“I couldn’t miss the play today,” Larry 
said to John as they walked in. “You see, 
one of the girls in our neighborhood is 
Cinderella.” 

“I wonder how they are going to change 
Cinderella’s rags to a beautiful ball dress.” 

“I want to see how the pumpkins are 
changed into a coach.” 

“My mother’s going to be here, too, to 
help pass out the _ seta 

Taking the programs from the mothers 
at the doors, the children are quickly in 
their places, have their coats off and are 
reading intently. The high school orches- 
tra comes in from the side door. There is an 
added rustle of interest among the children 
as they point out a big brother or sister 
in the seemingly endless procession. The 
orchestra sets the mood of the afternoon 
with a lively gay overture. To some chil- 
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dren this is the best part of the program, } 
for it is the first time they have heard a } 
large orchestra. 4 

The lights go down and the play begins. © 
This is the long awaited moment. For an — 
hour and a half the girls in the audience © 
imagine themselves to be Cinderellas and — 
the boys become handsome princes. Laugh- 
ter comes easily to the audience and gasps 
of delight are heard as the tiny pumpkin 
coach drawn by eight cardboard mice 
moves across the front of the stage. It is 
hard to wait for a new setting during inter- 
mission but there is group singing so the 
time passes quickly. The final curtain is 
lowered. Spontaneous applause breaks out 
and enthusiastic talking begins: “I thought 
it was better than a movie.” 

“Yes, you sure got your eleven cents’ 
worth.” 

“I wish I could put how I feel in words.” 

“I can put it in words. I feel just like 
dancing!” 

While the audience is leaving, the high 
school actors are congratulating themselves 


‘on the success of their performance: “This 


was more fun than anything we’ve ever 
done.” 

**Yes, and those kids made me want to 
put all I had into it.” 

“Did you hear them clap? I guess that 


‘meant they liked it pretty well.” 


The next day fan mail rolls into the 
high school class. Not only are the actors 
and director praised but the students who 
have made the “backdrop especially beau- 
tiful” and those who have made costumes 
and prepared properties receive generous 
recognition for their work. 

' This is the activity involving many 
people in a school system: a system that 
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tries to meet the needs of all its children, 
both in elementary and in high school. 


Behind the Scenes: How It Began 


For the past three years boys and girls 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
the Kalamazoo public schools have met to- 
gether as a large group to enjoy plays pre- 
sented by a high school dramatics class. 
That the boys and girls are entertained 
delightfully is an understatement. This 
experience means more than providing an 
afternoon entertainment. It requires pur- 
poseful planning, experimenting, under- 
taking responsibilities, interpreting, guid- 
ing, consulting, and evaluating: activities 
that are necessary to a furthering of the 
democratic process and that give zest to 
day-by-day living. 

In other years, professional companies 
were brought to Kalamazoo to give plays 


_ for the children during school hours. While 


these performances were matchless in 
beauty and interpretation, the entertain- 
ments were not closely connected with 
class work. Eager to experiment with dra- 
matic resources in the educational commu- 
nity which would complement class work, 
the later elementary literature club, com- 
posed of representatives from the thirteen 
elementary buildings, and the director of 
elementary education began to plan with 
the high school dramatics instructor. 
The purposes were formulated by mem- 
bers of the literature department. Sum- 
marized, the purposes of the activity were: 


To give children an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a large audience situation. 

To use resources from our community to 
enrich children’s experiences. 

To encourage an interchange, between mem- 
bers of the elementary staff and the high school, 
of understandings of child growth and develop- 
ment on each level and to increase the common 
background of understandings and apprecia- 
tions on the elementary school and the high 


school levels. 
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To increase children’s ability to discriminate 
in choice of worthwhile entertainment. 

To give high school students an opportunity 
for service in community. 

To contribute to the work of other groups in 
the community concerned with dramatics for 
children. 

In April a play-reading committee of 
the literature club began its search for plays 
that would suit the needs of the high 
school dramatics class. By the middle of 
September two plays were given the in- 
structor for approval. 

When the play had been chosen, copies 
were sent to each building so that the 
children could become familiar with it. 
The play became a part of classroom liv- — 
ing. Children and teachers read the play 
together and stopped at a climactic part. 
Children often acted out scenes from the 
play. Costumes and historical background 
were sometimes discussed as part of the 
preparation. Other types of plays were 
read and appreciated. 

Besides discussing the play itself, chil- 
dren and teachers talked about audience 
etiquette. Difficulties which might arise 
were anticipated so that there would be a 
comfortable, relaxed atmosphere at the 
performance. Each spring a similar pro- 
cedure is followed in preparing for the 
next January performance. — 

As this activity progresses, resources 
within the school system are discovered 
that were previously unknown. “I didn’t 
know there was such a group as an art 
service class in the high school,” one of the 
elementary teachers remarked as she made 
arrangements for publicity. Not only does 
this class make posters for each school but 
it assists the production committee of the 
dramatics class in making properties. 


Innovations Occur as an Activity Grows 


Cinderella was the first play to warrant 
programs. One of the sixth grade classes 
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planned the material. This experience 
helped the children realize how many 
groups and individuals serve to make an 
undertaking successful. After the ma- 
terial was gathered, a committee of chil- 
dren took a sample copy to the high school 
for printing. The children spent some time 
in the shop, watching the older boys pre- 
pare the type. 

Cinderella was also the first play to use 
mother hostesses for distributing programs 
and ushering children to their places. These 
parent-education committee members were 
enthusiastic in their remarks of the worthi- 
ness of this cooperative activity. — 

Audience singing between the second 
and third acts was another innovation of 
the Cinderella play. Children enjoyed this 
opportunity to sing together. Music teach- 
ers had taught three songs appropriate to 
the theme of the play preparatory to the 
afternoon’s performance. The children 
were directed in their singing by the super- 
visor of music. 

Following a meeting with the high school 
faculty at which purposes and responsi- 
bilities were interpreted, home economics 
teachers offered to work on costumes for 
next year’s play. Is this not indeed tangi- 
ble evidence that an enlightened teacher, 
parent, and community group makes for 
more active participation? Creative sug- 
gestions seem to come quickly once a 
group’s interest has been aroused. 

After a play has been given, children 
do not need to be urged to discuss its val- 
ues. They are eager to let the cast know 
their feelings and commendations. Some 
children linger around the stage door hop- 
ing for a glimpse of a favored actor! 





Evaluation 


All groups and individuals who have 
contributed to the play participate in the 
evaluation meeting: the instructor of dra- 
matics at high school, the chairman of the 
English department at high school, an ele- 
mentary school principal, a mother from 
the parent-education committee, members 
of the literature club, and the directors of 
elementary and secondary education. It is 
interesting to hear from the dramatics di- 
rector that because of this experience one 
high school boy had made decided person- 
ality growth. As ideas are interchanged 
and suggestions are made for another year, 
it seems apparent that at work here are 
members of a school system realizing they 
have common problems. Elementary teach- 
ers become aware of factors that are im- 
portant to high school teachers and their 
vision is enlarged. High school teachers 
recognize the values in this activity for 
young children as well as for adolescents. 

An annual play presented by high school 
students for elementary boys and girls re- 
lates the learning and living situation. It 
provides constructive community service 
for the young people. It checks a spread of 
juvenile delinquency by giving an oppor- 
tunity to work on a cooperative enterprise. 
It refines, therefore, the meaning of equal- 
ity in democracy. 

Will boys and girls become more sensi- 
tive to fine things? Will they be more dis- 
criminating in their choice of entertain- 
ment? Will they be more appreciative of 
others’ contributions? The answer is yes if 
children will continue to comment, “It was 
better than a movie.” 


HE LEARNER IS A SINGLE UNIFIED PERSONALITY—not a segment of intellect, 
/ a compartment of health, and a pocket of emotion.—From The Stephens 


College News Letter. 
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By MARGARET DANIEL 


She Spoke for the Teachers 


At the bearings on federal aid to education 
(S. 181) held in Washington, D. C., January 
29-February 2, 1945, three teachers told why 
they thought we must have federal aid to 
education. The testimony of one of these 
teachers is published bere. The two other 
teachers who testified were Wilma Upchurch 
of Nebraska and Florence Christmas of Mis- 


$tSSt ip pi. 


R. CHAIRMAN, GENTLEMEN OF THE 

CoMMITTEE: I am Mrs. Margaret Dan- 

iel of Richmond, Arkansas. I am the 
principal of a three-teacher rural school which 
enrolls sixty-five children. On behalf of these 
children and almost half a million others in 
Arkansas, and on behalf of more than 13,000 
teachers in Arkansas, I assure you, gentlemen 
of the Committee, that I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you. 

As principal and teacher in this rural school 
I receive an annual salary of $1260. I am one 
of the high-paid teachers in Arkansas, since 
11,145 of the state’s 12,972 teachers receive 
less than $1200 a year. The only reason I can 
teach is that while my husband is in Belgium 
I am living with my parents and haven’t many 
expenses. 

Senator Morse: In other words, your parents 
subsidize the school district. 

Mrs. Daniels: Yes, I suppose they do. 

I should like to begin with a personal state- 
ment about our school. The schools in Ar- 
kansas have been improved to some extent. 
But in most cases it was through the initiative 
of the teachers that this was done. Such was 
the case in our schgol. Six weeks before school 
started, the teachers went to work. The school 
board bought the materials but could not hire 
very much of the work done. The teachers 
painted the walls and all the woodwork in our 
three-room building. Homemade reading tables 
and bookcases were painted by the teachers and 
bulletin boards were put up for the first time. 
All of the blackboards were reslated. The chil- 
dren’s and teachers’ desks and floors were paint- 
ed and the general appearance of the building 
was improved. It was for the first time an 
attractive place for boys and girls to study. 
The building is poorly heated by an almost 
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dilapidated wood stove. The water supply is 
simply a pump. 

Because of poor teaching conditions and low 
salaries many of the better teachers have either 
left the profession or have gone to other states 
to teach. Because of insufficient funds the 
school districts cannot hire as many teachers 
as are needed. Because of this, many teachers 
are overloaded with students, some having as 
many as 60 to 70 pupils. In the rural districts 
the teachers have small enough groups but they 
have too many grades to teach. 

A teacher with a salary of $90 a month in 
Ashdown, the county seat of our county, a city 
of 2,000 population, pays $45 for room and 
board. That leaves only $45 for clothes, sum- 
mer school expenses, dependents, and the many 
other things that are expected of a teacher. 
Here I must emphasize the fact that this salary 
is paid only for nine months while expenses con- 
tinue for twelve months. $90 a month is $15.58 
a week the year around. A teacher making 
only $90 a month can not wear the type of 
clothes expected of a teacher. 

ICHMOND IS LOCATED in Little River 

County, Arkansas. In our county there 

are seventy-five white teachers and thirty- 
seven colored teachers. The average annual 
salary for white teachers, including superin- 
tendents and principals, is $1082; Ses colored 
teachers it is $486. The average annual salary 
for all teachers is $885. This is deplorably low; 
however, it is $41 above the average for the 
state as a whole. 

The vast majority of the school buildings in 
the county fall far short of meeting the edu- 
cational needs of the children. Much has been 
done to provide the schools with better libraries 
and reading materials within the limited funds 
available, but much more remains to be done. 

About thirty per cent of the teachers in the 
county have one year or less of college training. 

Unless something is done in the way of fi- 
nancial help, many teachers like myself will be 
forced to quit our profession. 

Senator Ellender: You can certainly speak 
from experience. 1 can not see how you folks 
have survived, except in a case such as you 
have just submitted here, where you were some- 
what subsidized by your home folks. 
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Editor, CLARA BELLE. BAKER _ 


Books FOR TEACHERS... 








THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON READ- 
ER. By Mary Ellen Chase. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 316. 
$2.50. 


This well-known writer in other fields than 
religion has brought her skills to bear upon 
the task of making the Bible a better-known 
and more highly appreciated book among the 
common people. She has done with real suc- 
cess what others have often attempted to do 
unsuccessfully. The Bible remains a closed or 
an unused book largely because most lay people 
do ‘not know how to undertake a really serious 
and appreciative study of this best seller of all. 

One cannot write such a book as The Bible 
and the Common Reader without long and 
careful preparation. Much of its content is 
the outgrowth of teaching Bible at Smith 
College. The author has delved deeply into 
the origin and sources of these ancient docu- 
ments. She has counselled with some of the 
great students and research scholars of the 
centuries. She has brought to bear upon the 
subject her own keen literary appreciations 
and strong religious interests. The result is 
a very readable and authentic treatment of 
the Bible as a book. 

The first part introduces one to the Bible 
as a whole, traces the development of editions 
that finally led to the master edition, the King 
James Version. This is followed by two meaty 
chapters on the history of the Hebrew people 
and on their racial and literary characteristics. 

Part II treats in some detail the Old Testa- 
ment. This treatment acknowledges that 
there are legends, hero tales, folk stories, and 
all the elementary literary forms that are nat- 
urally associated with the national and religious 
life of a people like the Hebrews. Miss Chase 
handles the sometimes dry and confusing epochs 
represented in long sections of the Old Testa- 
ment by breaking the material into informing 
and attractive headings. The later and more 
significant books of the Old Testament are 
treated in the detail their importance justifies. 

Part III deals with the New Testament. A 
carefully prepared introduction sets the stage 
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for handling some of the difficult matters of 


interpretation that arise in any serious treat- 
ment of the New Testament. 


Revelations are selected for full treatment. 

One might legitimately criticize the author 
for the comparatively abbreviated treatment 
given to the New Testament. If Miss Chase 
is writing largely for people living in the 
Christian era, then the New Testament is by 
far the more important section of the Bible 
and one that deserves extended treatment. For 
one interested primarily in literature, it is true 
that the Old Testament affords large scope 
for treatment due to its size, variety and 
dramatic qualities. 

The Bible and the Common Reader deserves 
to be widely read and should be in the library 
of every public school and teacher education 
institution. It constitutes a good textbook 
for an elementary course in Biblical content 
and literature.—Frank *M. McKibben, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


THE PRINCIPAL IN THE MODERN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. By Robert Hill 
Lane. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1944. Pp. 313. 


The Principal in the Modern Elementary 
School is the third book of a series by Robert 
Hill Lane dealing with elementary education. 
The other books were respectively The Pro- 
gressive Elementary School and The Teacher 
in the Modern Elementary School. Mr. Lane, as 
assistant superintendent of schools in Los 
Angeles, has had a long and intimate associa- 
tion with elementary school personnel and with 
elementary education problems. 

The book treats of the managerial functions 
of the principal and of the principal’s duties 
as director of learning. It is introduced by a 
day’s account from the principal’s “log.” One 
hopes that the day reported is atypical and that 
an average day’s account would not have so 
many emergencies. Chapter two presents the 
“principal as manager of people.” Five social 
groups with whom the principal must come in 
contact are: non-certificated or nontechnical 
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| personnel, certificated personnel, children, par- 
ents and other citizens, and John Q. Public. 


The relationships discussed are those which 


1 every principal experiences. They are treated, 
7 however, with distinct reference to a large 
} school system. 


The principal as “manager of things” is the 
subject of chapter three. The discussion in- 
cludes a consideration of the maintenance of 
the school plant, the problems with textbooks, 
with materials for the “arts” fields, the audi- 
tory-visual aids, and general school supplies. 


{ Chapter four develops the thesis that the prin- 
- cipal must often be an architect and builder. 


The chapter contains partial descriptions of a 
number of modern school buildings. The dis- 
cussion is cursory and common sense in treat- 
ment. It presents a phase of the work of the 
principal too frequently neglected. 

The next two chapters present certain as- 
pects of the principal’s concern for the growing 
child and for the direction of learning. These 
chapters are developed on the idea that the 
“educative process is to ensure the continuous 
growth of children in all directions in which 
growth is possible.” The principal should di- 
rect learning activities in the light of that 


idea. The discussions are pertinent, pi gr evi 
and as adequate as is feasible for brief 
treatment. Chapter seven consists of a short 
review of recent trends in subject-matter fields. 
The principal as an “efficiency expert” and as 
an “accountant” are the subjects of the next 
two chapters. Pertinent points are skillfully 
brought out by means of questions. 

The book closes with a discussion of the 
“principal as a civilized adult.” One feels 
that the choice of topic for the closing chapter 
is a happy one. The preceding chapters have 
presented the many and varied demands upon 
the principal as the educational administrator 
of his school. Emphasis upon such matters 
commonly fails to bring out that, after all, a 
principal is a human being. Annotated biblio- 
graphical references follow each chapter. 

Despite the impression that the author seems 
to be greatly influenced by experience within 
a large metropolitan system and has achieved 
a discernible trace of cynicism concerning some 
of the problems, the book is stimulating and 
will be helpful to principals in service as well 
as to those who aspire to principalships.—Peter 
L. Spencer, professor of education, Claremont 
Colleges, Claremont, California. 


e& 
Educational Books for Boys and Girls 


JANE ADDAMS: LITTLE LAME GIRL. 
By Jean Brown Wagoner. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1944. Pp. 192. 
$1.50. 


STEPHEN FOSTER: BOY MINSTREL. By 
Helen Boyd Higgins. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1944. Pp. 201. 
$1.50. 


GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST. By 
Augusta Stevenson. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1944. Pp. 202. 
$1.50. 


WILLIAM PENN: FRIENDLY BOY. By 
Miriam E. Mason. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1944. Pp. 210. $1.50. 


Four more books have been added in 1944 
to the popular series, Childhood of Famous 
Americans, which now includes nineteen vol- 


umes. The story of Jane Addams: Little Leme 
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Girl, whose love of people at last led her 
Hull House in Chicago’s tenement district, is 
told with liveliness, sympathy and charm by 
Jean Brown Wagoner. In the book, Stephen 
Foster: Boy Minstrel, Helen Boyd Higgins has 
told many quaint, humorous incidents from 
“Stevie’s” childhood that later found echo in 
his songs. The story should awaken in boys 
and girls greater interest in the Stephen Foster 
music. Augusta Stevenson, who has previously 
written six books in this series, now has added 
a seventh dramatic story, George Carver: Boy 
Scientist, which is one of the most thrilling 
tales of young Americans yet told. Miriam E. 
Mason has told the interesting story of William 
Penn: Friendly Boy, from his childhood ad- 
ventures in England to his expedition to Amer- 
ica to found ‘““The City of Brotherly Love.” 
These four books, because of simple style, 
large clear type and frequent illustrations, 
will be read easily by boys and girls from 


eight to twelve. 
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FARM AND CITY. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
and Margaret Wise Brown. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1944. Pp. 
184, $.88. 


ANIMALS, PLANTS AND MACHINES. By 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Margaret Wise 
Brown. New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1944. Pp. 247. $.96. 


Farm and City is the first book and Animals, 
Plants and Machines the second book in the 
series, Our Growing World. Farm and City 
describes in a lively way significant experiences 
of two farm children and their friends, two 
city children. Animals, Plants and Machines 
explains in a series of sprightly, humorous 
stories how our common needs are met for 
food, clothes, and shelter. The vocabulary 
of these books is closely related to that of the 
Reading for Interest series. Attractive draw- 
ings, some in black and white, and many in 
full color, enliven the stories in both volumes. 


THREE FRIENDS. By Elizabeth Montgom- 
ery and Dorothy Baruch. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1944. Pp. 160. 


Three Friends is the second of the New 
Health Books in the Curriculum Foundation 
Series. A continuous narrative describes the 
day-by-day experiences of three little friends, 
Sam, Sue, and Johnnie, for one complete year, 
with emphasis on important phases of personal 
development. The vocabulary is carefully 
chosen to follow Good Times, the New Health 
Primer. The book is illustrated with drawings 
in full color. 


LIVING TOGETHER AT HOME AND AT 
SCHOOL. By Prudence Cutright, W. W. 
Charters, and Mae Knight Clark. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
Pp. 181. $1.20. 


This first grade social studies reader stresses 
cooperation in home, school, and community 
through a continuous narrative about a six- 
year-old boy, Andrew. The book is a member 
of The Elementary Social Studies Series, which 
is built around important “strands of social 
living.” The narrative is supplemented by 
poems, songs, directions for activities, and 
numerous black-and-white illustrations. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY. By Edwin H. Reeder | 
and George T. Renner. New York: Ameri- ] 
can Book Company, 1944. Pp. 232. $1.36. | 


The aim of this book is to help the school | 
child discover and understand the geography § 
of his own environment. The five parts deal § 
with The School, Outdoors Around the School, | 
Models and Maps, A Community, How Plan- # 
ning Improves a Community. The text, which } 
is factual in style, is amply illustrated with | 
numerous photographs in black and white and § 
several full-page drawings in color. 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS, Third Book. By } 
Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan, | 
James L. Mursell, Marshall Bartholomew, | 
Mabel E. Bray, W. Otto Miessner, Edward | 








Bailey Birge. New York: Silver Burdett | | 
Company, 1944. Pp. 164. $.92. 4 E 
The authors have attempted at this level, } & 
as at other levels, to include song material that J © 


“will appeal to children as a means by which 
they can express their own interests, activities, 
and emotions.” The book provides for varied 
musical activities such as singing, rhythmic 
movement, listening, playing rhythmic and 
pitch-producing instruments, and creative ex- 
pression. The program of “reading readiness” 
is continued through tonal experience and 
rhythmic discrimination in which ear leads and } P 
eye follows. Illustrations establishing moods | © 
or suggesting suitable activities accompany al 
many of the songs and no doubt add to the en- tl 
joyment which the authors stress as the central f 
aim of the lessons. 


YOUNG NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH AMERI- f. 
CA. By Irving Robert Melbo, Madeline 4 n 
Miedema, and Stella May Carlson. New al 
York: Silver Burdett Company, 1944. Pp. | p 
400. $1.60. 











Much information about the geography and ~ C 
history of South America is here given in 
pleasant story form. The book includes stories | 
about the interests and activities of typical boys — 
and girls living in ten South American coun- 
tries. Official representatives of several coun- ~ 
tries of South America have assisted in the 
prevaration of the manuscript. The stories | ¢, 
are illustrated by interesting drawings, many | 
of them full page. | 
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Editor, MARGARET HAMPEL 


Bulletins AND PAMPHLETS... 








Plan. | Planning for the Future in Our Schools 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


IN POSTWAR AMERICA. Research Bulle- 
tin of the National Education Association, 
Vol. 22, No. 2, April 1944. Washington, 
D. C.: The Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W. Twenty-five cents. 


This publication points a way for public 
elementary and secondary education for the 
next ten to twenty years. Here the National 
Education Association has taken a definite but 
tentative stand on many issues of interest to 
us all. 

Of special interest to elementary school 
teachers may be the proposals dealing with 
aims for children from three to thirteen, fed- 
eral participation, meals at school, care of chil- 
dren whose homes cannot provide proper care 


' before and after school hours, size of classes, 


school housing needs, financial support. 

The authors are very definite in their pro- 
posal that the federal government give finan- 
cial and advisory aid so that there may be 
an equalization of educational opportunity but 
they insist that there be no federal control or 
federal classes within the public school system. 

The bulletin is comprehensive in its cover- 
age of what might be very interesting topics 
for individual or group discussions. We should 
not all agree with the proposals made but they 
are thought-provoking.—Dorothy Hoyle, su- 
pervising critic, Ohio University, Athens. 


OUR SCHOOLS IN THE POST-WAR 
WORLD. Prepared by Elise H. Martens, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office. 
Ten cents. 


This may be exactly what a group of par- 
ents or teachers is looking for to guide their 
study of our schools today and tomorrow. 
The leaflet is well organized and written for 
groups who want to discuss how’ the war is 
affecting our schools, at what age school ex- 
perience should begin, the school and the 
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child’s health, what experiences the elementary 
and secondary schools provide, the individual 
child in school, what is a “community” school, 
and school finance. Sixteen topics are con- 
sidered and a good bibliography is listed at the 
end of each section.—D. H. 


PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH. 
An Educational Program for Youth of Sec- 
ondary-School Age. Prepared by the Plan- 
ning and Executive Committees and the Im- 
plementation Commission of the. National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W. Pp. 64. Twenty- 
five cents. 


Here are extremely interesting wr aie for 
the secondary school with an emphasis u 
child: development. Two hypothetical school 
communities—Farmville and American City—— 
show what they can do to make their schools 
function in the lives of children and communi- 
ties. One feels after reading this bulletin that 
all teachers, no matter what age groups they 
teach, will be challenged by the possibilities 
for schools of the future.—D. H. 


Other Materials 


TODAY’S CHILDREN, TOMORROW’S 
HOPE. The Story of Children in the Oc- 
cupied Lands. New York: United Nations 
Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue. Pp. 
52. Twenty-five cents. 


This is a heart-rending account of the con-, 
dition of family life, child health and educa- 
tion under Nazi and Japanese occupation in 
twelve European countries and China. There 
is a hopeful sign, however, in descriptions of 
underground efforts to re-establish educational 
opportunities. While these situations cannot 
be compared with our fortunate conditions in 
America, we may pause to consider what the 
war is doing to our family life, child health, 
and education. We may also ask what our re- 
sponsibility may be toward worldwide educa- 
tion if we are to hope for worldwide peace. 
It may be humbling for us to read of the sac- 
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rifices made by teachers in Europe but helpful 
in making us value more highly the oppor- 
tunities we have in American education.—D. H. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF JUNIOR 
CHILD CARE AIDES. Prepared for The 
New York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion by members of the staff of the Family 
Life Department in the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Ithaca, New York: New York State 
Home Economics Association, Box 98, Mar- 
tha Van Renssalear Hall. Leaders Packet, 
thirty-five cents. 

Four pamphlets make up the packet: “Tak- 
ing Care of a Baby,” “Taking Care of a Pre- 
school Child,” “Taking Care of a School Age 
Chi!d,” and “Suggestions for Leaders of Junior 
Child Care Aides.” What children of these age 
groups are like; what they can and like to do; 
preparation for eating, sleeping and toileting 
and general advice on how to take care of them 
make these pamphlets practical for anyone in- 
terested in children——-Margaret Hampel. 


PARENTS AND THE PRESCHOOL CHILD. 
Chicago, Illinois: National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 600 South . Michigan 
Boulevard. Pp. 76. Twenty-five cents. 


The articles which appear in this bulletin 
have been selected from issues of The National 
Parent-Teacher. The publication has been 
prepared to serve as a study and discussion 
guide for groups of parents and teachers. The 
photographs which accompanied the published 
articles are included in the booklet and add 
a great deal to its inviting quality. Many 
names of outstanding specialists in child de- 
velopment appear with the articles.—M. H. 


SOURCES OF INSTRUCTIONAL MaA- 
TERIALS ON NEGROES. Compiled by 
Ambrose Caliver. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agen- 
cy. Pp. 24. Free. 


This mimeographed compilation consists of 
a selected, annotated list of books, pamphlets, 
articles, films, scripts and other types of ma- 
terial suitable for instructional purposes for 
use in elementary and secondary schools and 
for college students and teachers. Certain 
references have been included which treat also 
of other groups interested in improving human 
relations, 
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HOW TO FEED CHILDREN IN NURSERY | 
SCHOOL. By Mary E. Sweeny and Marian | 


E. Breckenridge. Detroit 2, Michigan: The 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue, 


East. Pp. 46. No price given. 


This bulletin is built upon materials pre- 


pared earlier by the staff of the Merrill-Palmer 


School. It brings up to date recent findings 


from research in the nutritional needs of chil- — 
dren and gives help to teachers and parents in — 
the selection and preparation of food and in the — 
building of an understanding of the child in 
Meals at 


situations where food is served. 
school are planned with the entire day’s food 
requirements in mind.—M. H. 


CHILDREN LEARN TO WRITE. Compiled — 


by Fannie J]. Ragland. Pamphlet Publication 


of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 


lish. Chicago 21: The Council, 211 West 
68th Street. Pp. 78. Price not given. 


Teachers have contributed many illustrations 
of typical writing experiences which naturally — 


come into the daily living of children. Ex- 


changing stories in the group follows spontane- — 
ously the writing of the stories. Writing tech- © 


niques are developed when the children feel the 
urge to write something they are eager to say. 


The reader will enjoy the many stories and — 
poems the children have written and will gain | 


ideas from the way the guidance of the teacher 
is given.—M. H. 


They Live Healthfully 
(Continued from page 348) 


formulate, in keeping with their development, : 


generalizations and guiding principles from 
these reasons. 


That a child should increasingly gain scien- | 


tific, accurate knowledge of his body is par- 
ticularly vital. This knowledge should empha- 


size the body’s adaptive powers, its ability, for — 


example, to store food and the like—the kind 
of information found in Cannon’s Wisdom of 


the Human Body.’ This kind of information — 


has meaning to children now because almost 


daily they read stories about the experiences of — 


war heroes who have survived great hardships. 


Health has only one purpose—full, satis- — 
fying, constructive living. All guidance for 
health inherent in the school’s plan for living — 
must keep this in mind. Good health is an | 


inalienable right for all children. 





Cannon, W.’ B:, Wisdom of the Human Body. New — 


York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1939. 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 


|News HERE AND THERE... 








4 New A.C.E. Branches 


Lawton-Comanche Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma 
Reinstated: 

Elementary Education Club, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 

Freed-Hardeman Association for Childhood Education, 
Henderson, Tennessee 


New A.C.E. Bulletin 


The first A.C.E. membership service bulletin 
for 1945 has been mailed to contributing mem- 
bers and to presidents, secretaries and publica- 
tions representatives of branches. Its title is, 
This Is Arithmetic. 

In an introductory section William A. Brow- 


F nell discusses the values and the dangers of dif- 


ferent types of arithmetic instruction. The 
next three sections, compiled by Edwina Deans, 
deal with children’s number experiences in and 


¥ out of school contributed by both parents and 


teachers. The concluding section is a bibliog- 
raphy of books, courses of study and maga- 


} zine articles on arithmetic. 


Those who did not receive This Is Arithmetic 
as a part of membership service may purchase 
it from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, 
thirty-five cents. 


Branch Meetings Broadcast 


The Association for Childhood Education 
has one branch in Hawaii, listed in the 1944 
Yearbook as the Honolulu A.C.E., and earlier 
as the Hawaii A.C.E. This group recently an- 


# nounced that it would be known in the future 


as the Oahu A.C.E. since teachers on other 
islands in the Hawaiian group are now organiz- 
ing branches. 

Three monthly radio broadcasts are being 
sponsored by the Oahu A.C.E. over Station 
KGMB. The first of these was held in Febru- 
ary. The broadcasts are based on actual panel 
discussions held at regular monthly A.C.E. 
Meetings and have as topics, “Feeding the 
Young Child,” “Normal Growth and Its Re- 
lation to Training the Child,” and “Authority 
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and Discipline.” Teachers, specialists and par- 
membership. 


ents make up the panel 


Legislative News 


Federal aid to education bill S.181 was intro- 
duced in the 79th Congress early in January. 


- The new bill, which if enacted will increase 


the amount of federal aid now going to educa- 
tion by $300,000,000 per annum, f close- 
ly the provisions of $.637, the measure to which 
the last Senate gave five days of consideration. 

Hearings on S.181 before the Senate+Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor began January 
29 and were adjourned February 2 with pros- 
pect of resumption for a short time later ‘sag 
the month. The members of the Committee 
were uniformly patient, attentive, and clearly 
anxious to see that the issue of increasing fed- 
eral aid to public education should be thor- 
oughly explored. 

The Senate committee may take action on 
the federal aid to education bill in March. 
Meanwhile events may develop which will make 
a hearing on its companion measure, H.R.1296, 
possible within the next month or six weeks. 

For information on the new school lunch bill 
see page 362. S.$03 is a two-title bill com- 
bining the best features of $.1820 and S.1824 
which were introduced in the Senate last fall. 
It would place the administration of a perma- 
nent school lunch program with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The Association for Childhood Education is 
supporting both $.181 and S.503. 


Children’s Book Week in London 

For the first time in history, reports the 
December 1944 issue of The Outpost, Chil- 
dren’s Book Week was celebrated bi-nationally 
November 13-18, when the London and New 
York circles of Books Across the Sea held coun- 
terpart exhibitions of books. The London show, 
held at Chaucer House, contained over three 
hundred fifty American books sent over as 
“ambassadors” by the American circle, and a 
single table of British books which were being 
displayed during the same week at the Columbia 
University Library in New York City. 
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TEACHERS. ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 


-+- START NOW 


Piano, Pari Co: T 
H sex O) i'Clariose, [) Guia) [] Ban: 
Voi ice, O) Clrines (2 





and Sight Si 

Conducting, { on Public he 7 at 
H His of * Music, y, DO 
0 ioien 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION be rider ay 

1525 E. 53rd St., Suite U181, Chicago 15, 
ERE BESET Eibe OWS Dae DOE Te SA EMM TE 
a a a slic odgbaahtonsueaencioue 
CONNER COIN ERR MRI Sa Seno a 
Music experience...................2-...cceceeeeeene Age............ 














@ “sensible, complete, instructive” 
e “really helps the teacher” 
e “eliminates older formal methods” 


f A. B. C. } 
of 
Rhythmic Training 


by 
Elizabeth Waterman 
\ Price $2.50 7 








can just begin to let you know the 
contents. Over 125 rhythms, dances 
and songs (including the best and most 
playable good literature) in 148 pages. 
beautifully bound. Begins from the very 
beginning and takes you through the 
fourth grade. Want units to work on? 
They're here . . . and so are solutions 
to every related rhythmic problem you 
can think of. All clearly presented and 
beautifully organized. 


See your dealer or procure directly from 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill 











Mexican Fellow 

Carmen Norma of Mexico City, winner ¢ 
one of the intern training fellowships awarded 
by the U. S. Office of Education to outstanding 


teachers from Latin American countries, is nowy 


studying and observing at Indiana State Teach. 
ers College, Terre Haute. 
which she will work are primary education, 
relationships of home economics and vocation 
guidance to the work of the elementary schoo 
and the education of exceptional children. __ 

Miss Norma is principal of a primary-ele-§ 
mentary school in Mexico City with an enrol 
ment of eight hundred girls. 
noted for its special classes in home economics 
and music. 

The Terre Haute Association for Childhoo 
Education has had the pleasure of hearing 
Norma speak and she plans to meet with othe 
A.C.E. groups later in the year. 


Kindergartens in Mexico 


Mexico celebrated last fall the opening of its 
first kindergarten, forty years ago. The found- 
er, Rosaura Zapata, became Mexico’s first and 
only director of kindergartens and the system 
has been expanded until it now includes four 
hundred eighteen schools for young children. 
Of these thirty are under state control and 
the rest, including one hundred fifteen private 
kindergartens, are under the administration of 
the Department of Public Education. 

Through the years Senorita Zapata has worked 
to develop outdoor classes as a feature of the 
Mexican kindergartens. Most of the schools 
have buildings, some with patios where activi- 
ties are carried on on clear days, others where 
a large part of the wall space is of glass. Some 
villages, however, have no buildings available 
and here kindergarten classes are held in the 
gardens of the town plaZa. 

The kindergarten section of the Department 


of Public Education was represented by Seno- 
rita Zapata at the Eighth Pan American Child’ 


Congress held in Washington in May 1942. 


Medical Services in Chile 


Chile recently issued new regulations for 
medical services for public school children, 


to be put into effect by school physicians under’ 
a central agency for maternal and child welfare 
work. Provision is made for a complete medi- 
cal examination and mental test for every child’ 
Examina- | 


entering school for the first time. 
(Continued on page 384) 
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The Right To Learn IN YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 





rae T 


We respect the child’s right to learn what he needs to know. 
We let his own questions guide us. The child observes that 
plants cannot walk or run. Yet, in the Spring he finds them 
growing in new places. How do they get there? The answer is 
Travelers All, How Plants Ge Places, the story of t:.cky seeds. 


! —_ 
© cu Ble = hl 
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William R. Scott, Inc., 72 Fifth Avenue, Dept. G, New York 11, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
(0 Please send me Travelers All, How Plants Go Places, by Irma E. Webber ($1.25, age 5-8) 
on thirty-day approval. 
[] Please send me a free illustrated catalog of Young Scott Books made for children and tested 
by children. 



























LEARNING TO READ 
Al Woasic Reading Program 








By NILA BANTON SMITH 


This new basic reading program was developed by a 
teacher, with teachers, for children. 





IT IS COMPLETE! 
IT IS EFFECTIVE! 


Because of its natural learning organization, children 
learn to read easily, joyfully, effectively as the teacher 
guides them through this carefully planned program of 
LEARNING TO READ. 








SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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abou inlo any primary laiihinaaad 


using the 


es ee "Forudatige Loe 


and you'll find all the children happily learning to | i 
reid and just as happily reading to learn. Thanks to™ 





THE BASIC READERS 


and correlated materials for study and further growth in 


NUMBERS HEALTH AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
SOCIAL STUDIES SCIENCE (PICTURE METHOD) 


Write for information. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | NEW YORK 10 








16 Rhythms and Story Plays 
For Kindergarten-Primary Grades 
each with 
Two Contrasting Moods 
Floppy, the Jumping Jack — Giants and Dwarfs -— 
Airplanes — Animals on Parade — Gay Brownies and 
the Pumpkin man — Marches — Skips, etc : 


Order from composer-publisher—Postpaid 85c 
HOWARD STEIN 3 
743 E. Lexington Blvd. Milwaukee 11, Wis. J) 


NEWS NOTES 
(Continued from page 380) 
tions of the children’s vision, hearing and phys- 
ical development are to be made annually or at) 
intervals prescribed by the school physician.’ 


tie Every school child must be given an annual’ 

OR-PLA , tuberculin test and X-ray examination of the) 
INTERLOCKING gr Medical treatment will be provided 

or those unable to pay. 

Other regulations include the keeping of a} 
cumulative health record for each child, and’ 
the selection of children who are to be sent” 
to special classes for the mentally retarded or 
to open-air schools. The school physician also) 
decides which children should be served school 
lunches and supervises the lunchroom diet.’ 
a ai Measures are prescribed for the control of com- 

vores Seernetaae - municable diseases in the schools, for health’ 
R. H. STONE PRODUCTS services to teachers, and for sanitary inspection” 


P.O. Box 414 = Detroit 31, Mich. of school buildings. 








very young children grasp it. 
And you'll not find a better built block. 
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